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C. McKibbin, R.H. Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
lateof Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 
MeKIBBIN, VOSBURG & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_— 


Nicollet Etouse, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 


8-9 9-9 Minneappolis, Minn. 





The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


hes” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.~“@3a 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


Cincinnati : ; New Y ork 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 

N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 

PRICES. 

Commercial School Edition................ $1 50 
OS 3 00 
oe SARIS COREG. <<)" ee 

A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
~or the three books for $3 00. 

W. J. GILBERT, Puplisher, 


8-8 9-8 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








VOL. VII. 


NINE EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches,more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is; published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 

In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 

Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into aL the editions. 
Advertisements in pe poe are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. This journal thus reaches 


merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


IR IN TE NN ao onan pines ws sviecaalsdpetiéblcawicgaciemeesae Nish hKetdstecsnuwes 40c per line. 
PD, IIE ON ain s cicea c's s6'caW uc vce g-upidn eQwawnicnsostanne ened Gene aeccceren aa 35¢c per line. 
II suds osaGh nid vids owas dale binapibadies sins dulecmrmans wesanmaelney das dddoewtinnse at 30c per line. 
NS rng OO OER AIRE TEE Ae A PCT ROS ATE oe EE 60c per line 


Discount made on time contracts. 





(@°SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF 4) 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 
EFiwe hundred and sixty warictics. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for Sunday 
Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Address with 


stamp for reply, ; 
J. B. MERWIN, 


No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 
EVERYTHING FORSCHOOLS., CHARLES MORITZ, 


j 

Address, with stamp for repl | 
ress, with stamp for reply, BOOK BINDER, 

| 


J.B. MERWIN, 
5 ; AND 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. 
Outfit and terms free. 
3i-em-izt TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


PRINTIN 





Well done, at low rates, 


BARNS & BEYNON, 


215 Pine Street. 








5 NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
The largest stock west of | 
New York. Amateurs can | 


11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 
find Dramas suited to their | 
wants on our list, which 


PLAYS sizes 


toany one. Colored fires for tableaux. Noth- | ger, h. 
ng seat C. 0. D. A. D. Ames, Pub., Ciyde, O. Ce PER EEEE Seer RENEE ORS Sep 
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(Northeast corner of Olive.) 
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Blank Book Manufacturer, 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madison Square............ccesescoes New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Said by all travele be the best hotel in the 


rs to 
C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


CATARRH! 


**Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fettions renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 


world. 








Please Remember ! 


In Ordering Desks for Schools, 








To—Iist. 


Give your full address—name, post- 
| office, county and State, all plainly written. 


1 
| 2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
| State, to which you wish goods sent. 
3d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
we can get better rates ot freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 
4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 
5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 
Address with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-4-c ST. LOUIS, 





BUCKEYE BELI FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 

tary 4 










mounted with the best Hot 
ings, tor Churches, Schools, Farms, 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, et. uly 





arranted. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinnaté, 

















LEADING BOOK HOUSES. [ 


LEADINC JOURNALS. 





The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tue Ec.iectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. |escriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Eldridge & Brother, Educational 
Publishers, No. 17 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send postage stamp for our de- 
ecriptive circulars. 8-4-¢ 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Finney’s Natural His- 
tories, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agént, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 

















D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish Green’s New Grammars, Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, Hagar’s Mathematics, Monroe’s 
Readers and Speller, Royse’s American Litera- 
ture, etc. Address F.S, Belden, Supt. Western 
Department; Chicago. 8-5-10 

Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 

Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physica: Manijulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Bible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 


Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5¢ 


J. B. Lippincott & Co’s Educational 
Works, Cutter’s Physiologies, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series, Wick- 
ersham’s Methods of Instruction, School Econ- 
omy, Atwater’s Logic, Samson’s Art Criticism, 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, Long’s Primary 
Grammar. Catalogue of standard works mailed 
free on application. 8-5-10 


Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass., 
publish the works of Emerson, Holmes, How- 
ells, Higginson, Agassiz, Lowell, Whittirr, 
Mat. Arnoid, Hawthorne, De uincey, Dickens, 
Whipple, Parton, Bret Harte, Miss Philips, Mrs. 
Stowe, Trowbridge, Aldrich, and many other 
popular and standard authors. Catalogues free. 











Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 

¢ books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 


Potter & Coates, Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. Prof. Thompson’s Social Science and 
National Economy, a text book and a manual 
for the general render. Dr. Willcox’s Elemen- 
tary Philosophy-Logic, The Comprehensive 
Speaker, The American Popular Speaker, The 
Young American Speaker. From 75c to $1 75, 
Send address for circulars. 8-7-8-12 


The United States Law Associaton 
AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 





AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness of every kind, at —_ poiut in the 

nited States or Europe, through its attorneys 

and correspondents, each of whom has been 

highly recommended as prompt, able and efii- 

cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will 

be made without charge. Fees: and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J. P. COLBY, 


Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 





re one month only, to show our work, 50 
chromatic cards, name finely printed, for 
25 cents and 3 cent stamp. Floral vcard Co., 
Box 140, Rochester, N. Y, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QuERIES—A unique 


journal. Every teacher should readit. Only $1 
One Ne. «5c. W. D. Henkle, Salem, 


a = 
Ohio, editor. 86-¢ 








LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. as se ny Mechanical Eng’r. 


Itt. _ Ste ‘S Chemist. 

av. see oe = Eng’r of Mines. 
Vs a ded 4 Architect. 

VI. sod ae os Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Geographical Methods, 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D., Prof. of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
artment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


We 
ona A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop 
aw. 
hester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

GM STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

c 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Christian Female College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Twenty-fifth annual session will be- 
gin Sept. 13, 1875. Send for catalogue with par- 
ticulars tod. K. Rogers, President. 8-8c 





Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catelogue, etc., address 
the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 





A GOOD SCHOOL. 


Regularly chartered. Founded in 1849. 
ronage from thirteen States. The favorite place 
for boys of moderate means. Located in the 
quiet country, among thrifty farmers, seven 
miles from Sweetwater, East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railroad. Instruction thor- 
ough and practical. Under care of the Holston | 
Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
Session begins August 2. Send for information 
to J. H. Brunner, at ‘Hiwassee College, Tenn.’ 


Pat- 





te JUST PUBLISHED. 


RIDPATH’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. 
Among its many distinctive excellencies are the unity, accuracy and brilliancy of the Nar- 
rative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality; the elegance, beauty and originality of 
These consist of beautifully colored chronologi- 
cal charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive 
maps, showing the territorial growth and changes of the country; numerous topographi- 
cal diagrams, and over forty first-class portraits of the most dittinguished characters who 


the Style; and its superb Illustrations. 


have figured in our history. 


Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the 
work to the need of both teacher and student. 
teachers and school officors, on receipt of half price. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


cation. 
8-8 10 


Price, $1 75. Copies for examination, to 
Specimen pages sent free on appli- 





Chicago, Illinois; Cincinn iti, O; St. Louis, Mo. 





Missouri School of 
MINES AND METALLURGY, 


ROLLA, PHELPS CoO., MO. 


The fiflh scholastic year of this institution 





will begin on Monday, September 20, 1875. For 
catalogue, or information respecting courses of 
study, expenses, etc., apply to or address 
8-89 CHAS. P. LLIAMS, Ph. D., 
Director. 
os 
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to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 31 tree. Stinson & Co, 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 





The Tllinois 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For ful) 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Il. 











Spinglier House, 
Onion Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteentn streets, N. Y. 





Mails every day except Sunday. 8-8 9 
$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 


Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 0} 
VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D me in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by | 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 

WALTER SLAWSON, 


| 
— 
| 
| 
| 





917 North Sixth Street, St. Lours. | 


TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 
Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-5 European and American plan. 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 
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Where Advertising Contracts can be made. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
211 and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph” 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, and strongest desk 
made. 


My 


amt: 





— 


Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes,Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
or elaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 
our make. Address tor catalogues of each de- 
partment, A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 

“Chicago. 


Take Notice! 


If you want to buy School Desks 


Very Cheap 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE, LIKE THIS 











OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE, 
Address for prices, with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo 
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SEND us shori items in regard to 
the progress, needs and results of 
your schools. 

These are read by the people, and a 
livelier interest in the work done by 
our teachers is created. 


The education of the children is the 
great question. Let us press its im- 
portance at every point. 


School officers ard teachers will 
help themselves as well as the public 
school interests, by sending us items 
from their several localities. 


The people need to know what is 
being done in the schools. 


Get up an exhibition now and then, 
and show what you are doing. 


It will pay in the renewed interest 
it will create. 








To give information is well; to 
teach how to get it is better. 


Estimate your teaching not by 
what you tell your pupils, but what 
they tell back to you. 


Where every answer from every 
pupil in every class is a complete sen- 
tence, distinctly enunciated, there 
you will find good readers. 


The condition of grounds, outbuild- 
ings, and entries indicates the disci- 
Pline of the school before one enters 
the room. 
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I ac bn steep evils cnacks covcvencs 15 


Nine editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








IT PAYS TO KEEP POSTED. 


OF course, each State must have its 
own system of schools—must conduct 
its schools in its own way—but the 
same principles of teaching, disci- 
pline, and management underlie all 
success—hence our teachers need to 
understand these principles, and be 
able to apply them wherever they 
may be teaching. 

If Ohio, or Texas, or Kansas, or 
Tennessee has a better system of 
schools than Missouri or Louisiana, 
every teacher wants to know it, and 
know wherein it is better, and then 
work for the adoption of these bet- 
ter methods and principles. We 
ought all of us to become familiar 
with the school laws of each State, 
with the system of taxation which 
has been adopted in each State to sus- 
tain the schools, and then we can 
help, at least, to inaugurate measures 
to remedy defects in our own school 
law. It isnot so much what we 
know, as itis what we don’t know, 
that hinders our work, and hurts our 
influence, and cripples our power. 

It is a very short-sighted policy for 
our teachers, simply because they are 
teaching in Texas, to ignore the ele- 
ments of success and prosperity in 
Louisiana or Tennessee, or any other 
State. 

Politicians, seldom, in their action, 
rise above what the party demands, 
and they do not understand the needs 
of the State educationally. They hear 
the people denounce taxation, and 
then goto work to reduce taxation. 
They look round to see where they 
can strike to hurt themselves least— 





and they strike at the schools. Of 
course the schools and the teachers 
feelit at once, and the whole State 
shakes as with an ague chill. It is 
left out in fhe cold. Taxes are hard 
to raise because there is no intelligent 
farming, because all sorts of mechan- 
ical industry is paralyzed. Ignor- 
ance is a blight anywhere and every- 
where. 

What our teachers need, what our 
school officers need, what the people 
need to know is—that intelligence be- 
gets thrift and enterprise and coins 
money out of the land, out of the 
mine, out of water and out of air, 
and every other element; and that 
State which educates her people the 
best is the strongest State, the richest 
State, the most prosperous and law- 
abiding State. Our teachers should 
be so well posted that when informa- 
tion is lacking they can give it to es- 
tablish the truth of these proposi- 
tions. 

A little more effort on the part of 
our teachers in posting themselves up 
would bring to them power and influ- 
ence, and arichreward. Send to the 
State Superintendent of Ohio, or 
Texas, or Massachusetts, or Oregon, 
or California, or all of these States, 
and see what the strong features of 
their school laws are, and thus be able 
to suggest a remedy for any defect in 
that of your ownState. This study 
and effort will pay you and your pat- 
rons a thousand fold. 








Ir does not matter so much what 
you call it, only so that you organize 
some gathering and bring the people 
out and together. It may bea sing- 
ing school—a debating club—a read- 
ing club—a legislature—a court—any- 
thing so as to get together for mutual 
improvement and a friendly fraternal 
interchange of opinion. Let original 
and selected pieces be read, some re- 
citations be given and good will be 
done. 

The “Patrons of Husbandry” are 
doing a good work in this direction. 








A telegram was received in Boston ask- 
ing for funds to relieve the distress of the 
safferers from the Texas storm,whereupon 
the mayor answered, *‘Draw immediately 
for $5,000,” 





Don’? scold, don’t find fault in the 
school room, or out of it. Teachers 
and patrons need all their wisdom and 
strength and good nature and experi- 
ence to correct what is wrong—to 
remedy evils—and to build up, and 
cement together. 

No time or strength should be wast- 
ed in finding fault, that never helps. 

There isa way out of the trouble; 
the wise, the patient, the patriotic 
and the true find out this better way, 
and if sweetness of temper is main- 
tained, they lead the way out and the 
way up. 

Thank God for these wise, patient 
leaders in the better way. 








Now that our schools are’ opening 
so successfully and with so much en- 
thusiasm, it will do parents and pa- 
trons and teachers and pupils good to 
drop in and see what is being done 
and what teachers and pupils propose 
to do. 

More and more is demanded each 
year of men and women, a broader, 
fuller, rounder culture—the schools 
must give this culture ; if the present 
course of study is not well adapted to 
secure this it ought to be changed 
without delay. 

It will pay you to drop in and see 
if your school is doing all, and the 
best, that it can do. The teacher and 
the pupils, too, will welcome sugges- 
tions, and a mutual interest and con- 
fidence will thus,be begotten. 








We tender our thanks to our friends 
who have been so thoughtful as to 
send us tickets to attend the several 
county fairs which have been held so 
successfully this fall. Eyery time 
the people are brought together and 
see what has been done by their unit- 
ed efforts, to promote industry, and 
fraternal relations, every exhibition, 
that shows the results of intelligent 
labor and the productive capacity of 
the people, should be encouraged and 
sustained. Hence we rejoice not only 
in the multiplicity of these gather- 
ings, but in inventive genius and 
wonderful skill and boundless wealth 
of which they are as yet—grand as 
they are—but a taint prophecy of 
what this people will yet do, and are 
to do in the near future.; 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


BY W. T. JARRIS LL. D. | 





DUCATION includes not only 
- the discipline and Insti uction of 
the intellect. but the discipline and 
training of the will. or moral educc- 
tion. This has been reiterated so 
often that every one assents to it al- 
though few reflect on the exact signifi- 
cation of the word moral. Many 
suppose moral education to consist in 
filling the mind with moral lessons 
taught much in the same way as his- 
tory or grammar. A great number 
would have religion and morality 
taught together ; these contend stren- 
uously that religion is the basis of 
morality an.l that the latter cannot be 
taught without the former. They 
hold, consistently with this view, 
that unless public schools admit reli- 
gious instruction in some form they 
are “godless” and immoral. 

To the thinking observer, nothing 
can be more obvious than the fact 
that the whole fabric of society rests 
on the proper moral training of the 
young. The network of habits and 
observances which makes social com- 
bination possible, which enables men 
to live together as a community, con- 
stitutes an ethical system. In that 
ethical system only, is spiritual life 
possible. Without some system of the 
kind even the lowest stage of society, 
that of mere savages—could not exist. 
In proportion to the completeness o! 
development of its ethical system, a 
community rises in the scale from 
barbarism. 

We find in modern history two 
distinct elements, the religious 
and the secular, continually becom- 
ing more explicit and independent. 
while they develop more and mort 
into harmony, in what they embody. 
On the one hand is the temple of the 
Divine, wherein the truth and free- 
dom in God are presented to the hu- 
man spirit as doctrines by which the 
deepest aspirations of the heart are to 
be moulded and directed. On the 
«other hand exist the State and civil 
society for the establishment of jus- 
tice and moral rectitude—-the realiza- 
tion of that spirtual freedom whicb 
constitutes the fundamental princi- 
ple of religion. But it is obvious 
that such separation and complete de- 
velopement are not accidental; it is 
obvious that the Christain religion 
could not exist perfectly ina State 
founded on an idea not in harmony 
with it. The history of the Byzan- 
tine empire affords proof. Only 
where the State 1s founded fully on 
the Christian idea, can religion and 
the state be sundered as existing in- 
stitutions. It is manifest that a rude 
barbaric state, like that realized un- 
der the name of feudalism, did not 
possess enough of the true idea to 
allow of separate organization. The 
period of history, wherein the reli- 
gious idea had not penetrated the 
secular world, but remained outside 
of it carrying on a conflict with it, is 
well named the dark ages. Its ideal 
is portrayed in the majestic dramas 
of Calderon. Secular life stands un- 


the Eighth, and Francis the First, in- 
dicates the subjection of the mere 
secular principle in so far as it is anti- 
religious. The discipline of serfdom 
on the one hand and of the terrors of | 
excommunication on the other, had | 
tamed the barbaric element of socie- 
ty. ‘‘Henceforth in the history of 
the world that terrible inward strug- | 
gle settles down into the quiet pro- 


finds himself born into a moral world, | 
and mild discipline trains his will 
and intelligence into the practice of 
prescribed forms and rational insight 
into thesame. 


The secular becomes independent. 
of the religious, not in the sense that | 
it alone is all sufficient for man, but 
only in the sense that it is capable of 
directing its own sphere in harmony | 
with religion, and consequently does 
not need interference or guidance 
from it. Into the realm of the secular 
has been transferred and recognized 
the religious principle of human re- 
sponsibility. That men in the finite oc- 
cupations of practical life shall prefer 
justice and right to individual gratifi- 
cation is the subject of the State. 
What breaks the law of Right is called 
a crime. 
of Religion is called a sin. In the 
distinction between the idea of Sin 
and that of Crime lies the ground of 


modern times. Religion, dealing 
with the innermost personality of 
man and in view of the essential in- 


the ideal type of spirit, pronounces 


of infinite punishment. 
reconcilation upon the complete self- 
surrender of the culprit and meets 
infinite forfeiture with infinite mercy. 
The State on the other hand deals on- 
ly with the actual deed and its intent. 
It measures each deed only by itself 
and not by the absolute ideal. The 
code of Draco would expiate all crime 
with blood. Such a code would be 
in one-sided conformity to the prin- 
ciple of religion through the fact that 
it accepted its view of sin without 
modifying it by the principle of mer- 
cy. Modern jurisprudence _ strictly 
confines itself to returning each deed 
upon the doer. It says, ‘“ Man shall 
be self-determined, I will see to that: 
ifhe do right, he shall reap the fruits 
of integrity ; if he do wrong, he shall 
hurt himself. If he steal, he shall 
lose his property in himself; if he 
take life, he shall take his own.” 
Thus the State has a measure for 
punishment, and the individual with 
the certainty of reaping the effect of 
his deed. realizes in himself that cul- 
ture of individuality which only a 








perpetual sense of responsibility can | 


der the ban and the utter annihilation | make. Change this and let the 
of civil society and its indispensible | Church have a hand in directing the 


agent—productive industry—is por-| jurisprudence, and a confusion enters 
trayed as the realization of religion in lat once, from the 


the world. In the Autos he makes) reconciling the two standards of esti- 
the beggar secure the ultimate tri-| mating the retribution for crime. 
umph in the human conflict, and the|This is necessarily so, 
beggar is the symbol of ruin to the) cannot afford to compromise its view 
secular. The rise of the modern states- | of sin as infinitely negative in its na- 
system,that dates itsslow growth from | tyre. 
the wars of Charles the Fifth, Henry committed for a finite penalty, it lets 





impossibility of 


for Religion 


If it allows an act of sin to be 


go its hold on the eternal and becomes 
| corrupt. 
| the ground of infinite mercy, would 
| destroy the ethical world at once. 


To remit all punishment on 


If 
man is to be deprived of the result of 


| his deeds, he is practically shorn of 


his responsibility and consequently 
of his freedom or self-determination. 


| These contradictions have made their 


: . | appearance in the history of man, in 
cess of education ;” the human being | PP y vr 


various shapes. 


Morality in the School. Upon the 


|question, whether morality can be 


|taught apart from special religious 


instruction, depends the answer to 
the question, whether special religious 
instruction should be given in public 
schools. It is clear from the grounds 


| just considered that Religion and the 


State should be separate in order to 


| secure the highest perfection of each. 


And this doctrine is not based on the 
denial of the supreme importance of 


|Religion, but on the principle that 
|the modern State exists for the reali- 
| zation of one of the principles unfol- 


ded by Religion, and that this func- 
tion can not be performed unless the 
two are independent as existing in- 


| stitutions. 


What breaks the man late | 


separation of Church and State in| 


adequacy of the mere individual to| 


the sinner a lost being and deserving | 
It proffers | 


Morality is certainly indispensable 
to the system of education Whatev- 
er separation may be made of reli- 
gion, morality must be provided for. 
At the outset it has been already ac- 
knowledged that religion, containing 
as it does, the ultimate ground of ob- 
ligation must necessarily furnish the 
ground for the system of ethics that 
grows up under it. But on the same 
ground that Church and State have 
become independent, why may not 


the school and the church also sunder | 


to mutual advantage ? 
Whatever the church has nurtured 


to such a maturity that it can live 


and thrive on its own inherent merit, 


ishould be no longer supported by 


mere ecclesiastical authority. If the 


|code of moral duties is supported and 


|charge of moral education. 


recognized fully by the State as nec- 
essary to the well-being of society, 
morality will not lose, but religion 
will gain by letting the State have 
It will 
gain, for the reason that moral obliga- 
tion, well taught, strengthens the 
hold of religion, and this all the more 
for being based on political or social 
necessity. Moral law, as thus shown 
to be the foundation of civilization 
and all successfnl human endeavor, is 
next akin to religion. If in our 
schools the youth are trained to hab- 
its of ready obedience to the com- 
mand of duty, irrespective of appeals 
to self-interest or to the ultimate 
grounds of obligation in religion, 
there must needs be formed in them 
characters whose basis is self-control, 


2 


self-denial, or preference of what js 
right for mere inclination. Religion 
then would find its presupposition 
already developed in the mind of 
youth, just as it now finds a ready 
entrance into a community, where 
the State has organized justice. In 
a® community where the State 
is not developed, violence reigns, 
and religion finds superstition and 
fear where there should be rever. 
ence and love. If the Church has the 
whole care of education it inculcates 
duties on the ground of religious ob. 
ligation, and the morality thus form. 
ed gives it noreciprocal support. It is 
impossible to distinguish the outlines 
of objects ina dusky cave when the 
eye has just been adapted to the glare 
of noon. Finite duties become indis- 
tinct in too close proximity to the in- 
finite. The secular can be recognized 
as assential to man, but its finite sys- 
tem of weights and measures cannot 
be used by religion without weaken- 
ing it, nor can they be abrogated with- 
out utter destruction to the secular, 
To punish a crime as a sin, destroys 
practical life, and to treat sin asa 
mere crime degrades religion from 
the holy to the profane. To inculcate 
morality, which is a system of special 
duties, solely from the final ground of 
duty is liable to produce asceticism, 
if effective, but the system is more 
likely to leave the springs of action 
untouched. To treat all derelictions 
of duty as sins deprives them of their 
measure, to give them their finite 
measure lowers the standard of reli- 
gion. It may well happen that one 
duty clashes with another, e. g. the 
duty to be industrious with the duty 
to preserve one’s health. The puacti- 
cal measure by which the secular is 
preserved is the finite measure, i.e. 
that of one duty with another — and 
this is the same measure that the State 
has successfully adopted. 

It remains now to consider more 
in detail the nature of moral duty, 
and afterward to unfold the secular 
provision for it in our schools. 

This topic will be fully discussed 
in our next issue.—Ep. 


—E Se 


TRUTH—GRAMMAR—EDUCATION. 


BY RICHARD RANDOLPH, PA. 
HE simplicity of truth, the clue 
of grammar, and the law of edt- 
cation. 

I. Whatever division may be made 
of the various elements of truth, ac 
cording to the stand-point of the ob- 
server, into subjective roots and ob 
jective branches ot science, it must 4 
least be obvious to all that there art 
root-sciences and branch-sciences, an 
the science of languages which cot 
bines and connects them all, is justly 
to be regarded as the trunk of the 
tree. Although in itself neither 4 
source of strength nor a seat o 
beauty, it must pre-eminently repre 
sent the princlples, whatever they 
may be, which are common to 4! 
science. Indeed the whole signif- 
cance of language as a productiv? 
science rather than a wasteful art, 
consists in the fact, that, as a medi 
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tor of the sciences, it presents none 
other than those universal principles; 
and so, as it becomes indeed known 
to us, represents the essential and 
permanent conditions of all phenom- 
ena distinctly from those accidental 
and trausient ones which form so 
large a part of our transitional and 
probational experience. As the im- 
mediate omnipresence and practical 
omnipotence of God in nature, and a 
pervading harmony of nature where 
not obscured without nor interrupted 
within by avoidable evil, are found 
to be the ultimate lessons of every de- 
partment of knowledge, they are reg- 
istered in the constitution of language, 
aud become the elementary materials 
of grammar. The secret presence of 
subjective power in objective phe- 
nomena, which subjective power, 
whether immediately consisting in 
the present Deity, or whether imme- 
diatly represented by principles and 
wen, maintains its own position and 
the subordination of nature by a con- 
tinual process of creation, or expend- 
iture of itself in new objective forms, 
% proving that subordination, and 
uot self-presevation, is the first law 
of nature—this is the great mystery 
of grammar, as of all science. Let 
the student of: grammar then, and of 
allscience’ begin his study with ob- 
serving the ever-shifting distinction 
between internal and external experi- 
wce—between power and phenomena 
—with a view to learning in the first 
place the qualities of spirit as dis- 
tinguished from those of matter; and 
let him not dream to build except up- 
on the foundation thus laid, if he 
would not have the image of his 
dream broken and scattered as chaff 
before the stone which is even now 
“eat out of the mountain without 
hands” and which is destined to “fill 
the whole earth.” 


Il. As the Divine subjective power 
is antecedent to the universal object- 
ive existence in the work of creation, 
we may infer that in the work of hu- 
man investigation, subjective devel- 
opment must be antecedent to object- 
ive intelligence. First the root and 
then the fruit, must eyer be the order 
of the truth that “springs out of the 
earth,”? under the beams of the right- 
tousness that “shines down from hea- 
veu.” (Ps. LXXXV, 11.) Unconscious- 
ly the soul of the earnest enqnirer im- 
bibes principles with fact, gaining by 
the process an increase of intellectual 
tapacity which ensures their subse- 
quent conscious discrimination and 
permanent possession. By the faith- 
ful observance of this just order of ex- 
rience, man discovers and occupies 
his appointed place as lord of the out- 
Ward creation. As his real life is 
‘hid with Christ in God,” all facts 
frnish principles which in turn be- 
tome recognised as more important 
faets, and, again, suggest more im- 
portant principles, according to the 
law of subjective development until 
the scheme of the universe is consist- 
atly mirrorred in his soul, so far as 
its details may be known to him, 
Without diminishing, but on the con- 
wary enlarging, his appreciation of 


relations toward God and his fellow- 
man. His very knowledge of God, 
the Supreme Subject, is plainly noth- 
ing more than a progress from ear- 
lier crude and contracted objective 
apprehensions to later refined and en- 
larged ones, with the extension of his 
Own subjective capacity. 

ILL. The mind of the individual and 
that of the race thus enlarging with 
the development of principles, the at- 
tainments of one age and stage become 
the starting point of the next; and 
the primary law of education thus 
not only pervades all departments of 
knowledge, but endures through ev- 
ery period of progress. So far as the 
simplification and enlargement of lan- 
guage may keep pace with the same 
tokens of progress in general science, 
the teacher will be continually able 
to adapt his demonstrations of truth, 
to the simple sense and craving capac- 
ity of the unsophisticated learner, nev- 
er allowing his necessary practical de- 
votion to theobjective or phenomen- 
al to prevent that recognition of its 
immediate dependence on the sub- 
jective or potential, which, as an ever 
shifting relationship, 1s that with 
which every learner must begin and 
end. Whether, therefore, it be re- 
garded as an unity or as a trinity, 
whether as a direct fusion of the sub- 
jective and the objective, or as their 
distint though harmonious co-exis- 
istence in an otherwise ‘unknown 
God,” the simplicity of truth thus be- 
comes the clue of grammar and the 
law of education, so far as the work 
of education may deserve its name, 
by being at once elementary and pro- 
gressive. 

ee 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 


BY J. BERRIEN LINDSLEY, M. D. 
HE strangely prominent fact in 
the educational history of Ten- 

nessee ever has been that so much has 

been done for higher instruction from 
without and so little from within. 

The three quasi-State institutions at 

Knoxville, Nashville and Jackson 

were founded by congressional action 

at the instigation of the good old 
mother North Carolina. And by 

Tennessee legislative legerdemain the 

two former colleges received but a 

small portion of what was due. More 

recently the general law of Congress 
gave Tennessee land scrip for an 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, 

which realized $272,000. 

The legislature wisely enough com- 
bined this with an old institution, 
thus making East”Tennessee Univer- 
sity an integral part of the public 
school system of the State. When 
the scholarships in this excellent in- 
stitution are reached by competitive 
examination, it will exert an admira- 
bly stimulating influence, which may 
be rendered potent in each school dis- 
trict from end to end of Tennessee. 
Other States as well as Tennessee 
have received liberal aid from the 
United: States Government for col- 
leges; but, as a rule, unlike Tennes- 
see, have largely added to it by hand- 





some legislative or individual gifts. 


No other State has been or is likely to 
be the recipient of such splendid and 
productive patronage from distant 
churches as Tennessee. Supported by 
the Synods and Presbyteries of some 
eight States, the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church first presented and 
enforced the example of wise con- 
centration of effort instead of an end- 
less and futile frittering of resources. 
The Episcopalians of many dioceses, 
embracing the vast extent of the en- 
tire Southern States, next founded a 
seat of learning on our magnificent 
mountain brow, which is cherished 
with fond affection by the fireside of 
each devout family in that Commun- 
ion, North as well as South. But the 
other day a large-hearted New Yorker 
by the donation of a splendid library 
building, testified to the correctness 
of the statement just made. And it 
is now clear as noon-day that the old 
English faith of its founder will not 
be in vain. 

For years the bishops. and other 
leaders in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, had been contemplat- 
ing a Central University for ther 
people, when the unexpected dona- 
tion of half a million dollars from 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, 
fixed it asa reality at the capital of 
Tennessee. And so from this time 
henceforth, from generation to gener- 
ation, will constant streams of pious 
liberality be pouring in from all the 
churches of this populous and wealthy 
people to build a worthy superstruct- 
ure upon a foundation so nobly Jaid. 

Next the Presbyterians of six Syn- 
ods, specially noted for learning and 
caution, after several years examina- 
tions and study, have chosen Clarks- 
ville as the seat of their future great 
university. All who comprehend the 
devotion, pertinacity and zeal for 
learning,which has ever characterized 
the Presbyterian church, are well as- 
sured that success, brilliant and dura- 
ble, will crown their efforts. 

The Baptist, a most populous 
church and constantly developing ed- 
ucational strength, have also within 
this year chosen Jackson, the univer- 
sity town of West Tennessee, as their 
educational centre, and four States 
are already represented in this under- 
taking. Contemporary with these 
recent movements is that of the Meth- 
odist Church, in founding the Knox- 
ville University, for the benefit of its 
members throughout the South. 
When we remember that this church, 
more rapidly perhaps than any other, 
has created wealthy and great univer- 
sities, East and West, within the last 
decade or two, this Knoxville enter- 
prise assumes no small magnitude. 
Thus we see the great Protestant de- 
nominations, both North and South, 
selecting Tennessee as their site for 
seats of learning intended to serve 
and influence a vast field of country 
and destined to endure for genera- 
tions. Has the like been known in 
any other State ? 

Tennessee has also been chosen as 
the educational centre for the thou- 
sands of that strange race whose wel- 





fare is so indissolubly connected with 


ourown. The friends, mainly resid- 
ent in the old Middle States, and also 
in England and Ireland, have estab- 
lished a Normal school at Maryville, 
sixteen miles from Knoxville, at a 
cost of many thousands of dollars. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church 
founded the Central Tennessee Col- 
lege at Nashville in 1866, and has 
erected three large buildings, at a cost 
of $55,000, besides expending $24,000 
in eight years’ support of the school. 
The Baptist of the North co-working 
with those of the South, have pur, 
chased some thirty acres most eligi- 
bly situated in the vicinity of Nash- 
ville, at a cost of $30,000, and are now 
putting up an imposing structure, at 
a cost of quite a hundred thousand 
dollars, for students from six States, 
to be known as the Nashville Normal 
and Theological Institute. This school 
has already done much good work in 
temporary quarters. 


But oldest and most prominent in 
this note ae list is the Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville, the foster child 
of three thousand Congregational 
churches, in the remote East and now 
famous throughout the educational 
world, its object a mission, its history 
a romance. Already over $100,000 has 
been brought into Tennessee for the 
material construction, and not less 
than $30,000, thus for its support. 
Surely, itis not reasonable to hope 
that in those far distant days, when 
this Great American people shall 
with peace and good will at home 
set themselves about their heaven ap- 
pointed mission to the vast continents 
on their right and left, that this and 
kindred institutions, shall be the 
means of cementing christian brother- 
hood at home, and agents of diffusing 
light abroad. 


While thus hastily listing the aid re- 
ceived by liberal souls in other States 
mainly for higher institutions, we 
must not omit the splendid liberality 
and wide reaching work of that large 
hearted son of Massachusetts, George 
Peabody, who, perhaps, next to 
George Washington, will be best 
known and most loved by future gen- 
erations of Americans. In all more 
than $100,000 have been distributed 
since 1867 to Tennessee schools of va- 
rious grades. All this has been 
prize money, and hence has stimulat- 
ed a vast deal of work which other- 
wise would have remained undone. 
Indeed qualified witnesses are of the 
opinion that but for the aid held out 
in days of gloom and discouragement 
by the Peabody Trustees, the eflort 
to sustain a public school system in 
Tennessee would have been ere now 
abandoned. Certain it is that the 
present attempt to create a system of 
Normal Colleges, whose beneficient 
influence shall readh every house in 
the State, results from their liberal 
action. 


In the above I have included only 
the aid received from outside the 
State. It does not therefore embrace 
all the higher institutions in the State. 
At some future time I hope to com- 





plete the list. 
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STATE NO@MAL SCHOOL, EMPORIA, KANSAS. 


MAIS Institution: opens this year 

like nearly all the other schools 

and colleges in the State, with a much 
larger attendance than ever before. 

Several additions have been made 

to the able and experienced faculty 

of last year, so as to meet all the re- 


quirements of the growing demands | 


of this great State. 

The present faculty consists of C. 
R. Pomeroy,D.D., Pres’t, Metaphysics 
and Didactics; 8. C. Delap, B. S., 
Natural Science; P. J. Carmichael, 
Mathematics; Mrs. Mary J. Pomeroy, 
Language; Mrs. Abby Morse, Pre- 
ceptress, History and Rhetoric; Miss 
Mary Dickason, Vocal Music and 
Higher English; Miss Rebecca C. 


e | 
Buchanan, Geography and Drawing; | 


Miss Irene (iilbert, Principal of Train- 
ing School; Miss Effie Partch, Assis- 
tant Teacher in Training School. 

Tuition is free to all Normal Stu- 
dents, but an incidental fee of $2 00 
per term is required, and $1 50 for 
the use of text-books. 

Emporia is a beautiful city, in a 
healthy location, at the junction of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
and Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
roads, making it easy of access from 
all parts of the State. 

This State is moving strongly and 
steadily forward in all the depart- 
ments of education, harmoniously and 
successfully, from the primary school 
up through all the grades to a gradu- 
ation from the State University. 

Recently a movement has been in- 
augurated in Kansas, which we hope 
to see carried out in all the States—a 
movement which promises to add 
still more to the power and efficiency 
of the school system. 

Teachers and school officers are 
gathering and tabulating statistics for 
publication, in regard to taxes for 
school purpuses, the cost of buildings 
and furniture, the relative cost of each 
branch of study pursued, wages, Xc., 
&c. If all enter into this work it can 
be done cheaply, and will be of inval- 
uable service. 

A beginning has already been made, 
and Dr. J. A. Anderson, President of 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 


iege, has rather startled the people of 
the whole State and country by the 
facts which he presented in an address 
delivered before the State Teachers’ 
Association at their late meeting in 
Topeka. 

Dr. Anderson givesa detailed state- 

ment of the investment and expendi- 
ture for school purposes in the State 
within the last ten years, of 
$17,820,182 69, 
| These figures may be dry; figures 
\often are. But they mean something; 
land perhaps the thing meant is not 
‘dry. What do they mean? 
| They mean for one thing that Kan- 
{sas is committed to the work of edu- 
cating her citizens. 
They mean too,that Kansas “in the 
\face of drought and famine, in the 
very teeth of grasshoppered fields, 
jand, still worse, of grasshoppered 
| hearta, has already erected nearly 
$5,000,000 00 worth of buildings for 
educational purposes. 

When fairly understood, these fig- 
ures cannot de dry, for they rivet us 
to a noble past; and, by so doing, 
grandly empower us for the present. 





day, are but single links in that end- 
less chain with which God binds eter- 
nity, they should flash into us some- 
thing of the fire and sagacity exhibi- 
ted by the founders of the Republic, 
|and should inspire us with a deter- 
|mined purpose to evince a practical 
wisdom that shall be found by coming 
eenturies tobeas much greater than 
theirs, as our opportunities and wealth 
are greater than theirs.” 

President Anderson says, “‘ we must 
not fail to realize the actualness of 
this capital, its magnitude, its capa- 
‘bilities, the best objects to be gained 
_by its use, and the best methods of 
gaining these objects. To the people 
'of Kansas, and especially, to the ten 

thousand officers and teachers whom 
the people have constituted their 
agents in the conduct of the public 
‘educational business, these figures 
have a clearer and stronger meaning 
‘than any of those suggested. 
| QUESTIONS ASKED BY THE FIGURES. 





By direct taxation alone, in the 


And since we ourselves, and this our | 


year 1874, nearly a million of dollars, 

| $969,414, were raised for the current 
expenses of the educational machin- 
ery. Who are these tax-payers, and 
what are their circumstances? Was 
| the levy made on the property of men 
only, or on that of widows and or- 
phans as well? Does this property 
lie in the cities only, or does it form 
the length and breadth of the State? 
Was it owned by the rich alone as an 
investment of surplus capital, or by 
|lawyers, doctors and preachers alone; 
lor, ou the other hand, was the bulk 
|of it owned by farmers and mechan- 
\ics? Was this tax, in all cases, met 
|out of the profits of a year’s labor, or 
were there thousands of cases in 
which men and women, laboriously 
toiling in shop, field or kitchen for a 
stinted living, barely squeezed their 
quota from out the very dregs of pov- 
erty ? 





For what purpose is this tax levied? 
Simply because the law commands? 
By no means; for should such be- 
come the will of these persons, that 
law would not retain a year’s life. 
On the other hand, do people pay 
taxes just for the ecstacy of the ope- 
ration? The dollar which buys a tax 
receipt is of exactly the same valueas 
that which bups flour. It is as labo- 
riously earned. And though expend- 
ed by the State for the common weal, 
is it to be handled upon different 
principles trom those which govern 
the expenditure of an individual’s 
dollars? Are the people’s agents who 
manage the State educational business 
justified in providing one educational 
article when a better article can be 
provided at the same cost? Is the 
course of study followed in the pub- 
lic schools designed to furnish that 
training which will be of the greatest 
value to the largest number of pupils ? 
| Is the knowledge acquired in these 
'schools that which will be most used 
by the mass of scholars in after life? 

Such questions as these are thun- 





dered out by the dry figures. They 
are not “voices of the past.”? These 


characters are not as the fossil im- 
prints of birds that died ages before 
| the advent of man. They are the 
rightful questionings of parents re- 
specting the best education of their 
own sons and daughters, which we 
must stand ready to answer in the 
settlement of our accounts with the 
people as principal. Toil is real, 
money is real, taxes are real, respon- 
sibility is real; this whole education- 
al business is not only a business, and 
therefore to be solely Governed by the 
great principles of justice, sagacity, 
jand energy, but it is also a terriblv 
real and responsible business—one 
fraught with financial obligations to 
tax-payers, with personal obligations 
to parents, with educational obliga- 
tions to pupils,with moral obligations 
to the State, with civil obligations to 
coming generations of the Republic, 
in short, with full responsibility to 
| Him who stands back of all these re- 
lations, by whom they were created, 
and to whom as the great proprietor, 
we must also fully account. 


These and kindred questions are es- 





sent:al parts of the aggregate mean- 
ing of the dry figures. On this occa- 
sion they are fair questions ; first, be- 
cause they may be rightfully asked by 
the people of those entrusted with 
public business, aud, second, because 
they under-run the very foundations 
of the educational temple.” 





oo 


IOWA NORMAL INSTITUTES, 
EVER before have Normal Insti- 
tutes been so successful or so 
numerous. During the summer more 
than 50,000 teachers have been in at- 
tendance. But few failures are re- 
ported. The cause generally assigned 
is, “Incompetent instructors.” 

We would gladly publish the many 
excellent reports received, but have 
not the space. The following from 
Supt. Dotts, Corydon, lowa, admira- 
bly presents the advantages of these 
short term normal schools: 

“Last year we held our first Insti- 
tute under the law requiring Normal 
Institutes to be heid in every county 
in the State. Securing the services 
of Prof. Dutcher, I announced a four 
-weeks’ Institute to be held in August. 
A large number of teachers attended. 
The instruction was confined chiefly 
to the common school work. Much 
good was done. New vigor was in- 
fused into the teachers, and they went 
out to their schools with better meth- 
ods of instruction, a renewed cour- 
age, energy, zeal and a greater love of 
the work. All felt resolved to make 
their schools better than ever before. 
Finding in my visits among the 
schools that the Institute had been 
the means of so much good, I resolved 
this year to hold a six weeks’ session. 
By request of the teachers I again se- 
cured the same instructor as_princi- 
pal and Prof. Barnard as assistant. 
They have just closed six weeks of 
earnest and successful work. One 
hundred and eleven teachers were en- 
rolled, most of whom attended regu- 
larly throughout the seasoii. The in- 
structors are enthusiastic and practi- 
cal. They succeeded in creating a 
deep interest in the work among all 
classes of teachers. The teachers 
gained a better knowledge of the 
branches and better methods of pre- 
senting them to their classes. They 
gained far higher views of culture 
and school management. There has 
also been a deep sympathy created 
among the teachers. Each one does 
not now feel that he is working inde- 
pendently and alone, but that he is 
one of a glorious brotherhood. The 
Institute seems to be the bright spot 
in the teacher’s life. We look for- 
ward with joy to its annual return, 
when we can clasp the hand and lis- 
ten to the cheering words of our fel- 
low-laborers.” 

Who can estimate the good result- 
ing from such Institutes? No effort 
should be spared to induce every 
State to provide for an annual Insti- 
tute in each county. 





WILL you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you caw their adver- 
tisement in this journal? It wil] be 





a mutual benefit so to doa, 
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This building is adapted to large dis- 
tricts, or could be used for a Central 
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PLAN OF A TWO STORY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


High School in some of the smaller 





It has a chaste, substantial appear- 





A CHEAP COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


This house can be built and furnished with black boards, Patent Improv- 


i Desks, and a Bell, for from $800 to 


$1,000. Size, 26 by 38 feet. 
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villages. | 
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ance. Separate entrances are provi- 
ded for the sexes, and the pupils in 
each room are kept entirely apart. 


GROUND PLAN. 
A—Entrance and Hall, 6 by 6 feet. 
B B—Wardrobes, 6 by 6 feet. 
C—Teacher’s platfor m, 6 by 5 feet. 
D D—Side aisle, 3 feet wide. 

F F—Middle aisle, 2 1-2 feet wide. 


































































































G G 
3 Rows of Desks, each containing 8 
Desks and one Back Seat. 
54 Pupils accommodated at cost of 
about $2 50 each. 


G—Desks and seats, 31-2 ft. long 














WHAT is SAID OF IT. 


DROF. EDWARD B. NEELY, of 
St. Joseph, and one of the most 
Prominent and successful educators 
ithe West, in a letter to one of the 
laily papers in that city, in speaking 
{this JouRNAL and the work it is 
doing, says: ‘6 * * * * 
- Many of the articles are 
orth infinitely more than the price 
larged for a year’s subscription. No 
tacher or school officer can afford to 

10 without this JouRNAL, and the 
‘cher who tries to dispense with it 
ill soon find that he or she is behind 
lttimes. But not only should every 
‘acher in the State subscribe for and 
‘ad it, but every school officer, too, 
il fiud it of great assistance to him 
ithe discharge of his official duties. 
‘WO features, in particular, revder it 





of special value to school officers. It 
publishes from time to time the impor- 
tant decisions and opinions of the State 
Superintendents upon the doubtful 
and less understood portions of the 
school law. This feature alone makes 
it worth more than the subscription 
price to our school officers, many of 
whom are inexperienced and at a loss 
frequently to understand the school 
law with its various amendments. 
The other feature alluded to, is, that 
each number of the JouRNAL will 
contain one or more elevations and 
ground plans of school building, de- 
signed to accomodate from 30 to 600 
pupils. This is, indeed, a most inter- 
esting and valuable feature. If the 
school authorities in the country 
could have access to the information 





which will be imparted in this way 





struction and furnishing of school 
houses would be avoided. 


Prof. T. C. Karns of the East Ten- 
nessee University in speaking of this 
Jourual writes as follows: “I must 
say that in my opioion it improves 
with each number. It has a good 
way of coming down from the regions 


of philosophy, so called, and grap- 
pling with practical school matters, 


which I like. The true school four- 
nal will go with the teacher into the 
school-room, and be a helpmect in 
his daily work, rather than a pander- 
er to the high-fiown 1deas of the theo- 
rists.” 

Pror. EpwARD Brooks, Princi- 
pal of the Millersville, Pa., State Nor- 
mal School, and one of the ablest ed- 
ucators in this country, says: 

‘In the examination of our exchan- 


through the pages of this JouRNAL, | ses we have been especially interested 
many serious mistakes iu the con- ae the “‘ American Journal of Educa- 


tion.”? It is edited with marked abil- 
ity, and is a good representative of 
the spirit and energy which our West- 
ern educators put into their work.” 

The “Laramie Daily Sentinel,” Wy- 
oming Territory, in a late issue, says 
“This Journal of Education is devo- 
ted to the science and art of teaching, 
and the improvement of our school 
systems, and is very ably edited. We 
would be glad to see this Journal in 
the hands of all our teachers in Wy- 
oming. We are sure they would find 
it money well spent in fitting them 
for their noble profession.”’ 


Prof. H. Presneil of Jonesboro says 
“This journal has been of great ser- 
vice to us in organizing our schools. 
There is a kind of inspiration in its 
columns that does one gocd. 


One feature of this journal exactly 
meets our wants. We allude to the 
“plans and specifications’ for build- 
ing school-houses. We are greatly 
interested in this matter. How I 
wish all our teachers were reading it! 
Our best teachers do read it.” 

From Iowa comes the following 
note: ‘‘Accept thanks for the regu- 
lar reception of your very excellent 
and practical journal, and further, al- 
low me to congratulate you on your 
success in making it, in my opinion, 
second to none, as an active, vitaliz- 
ing power in the cause which it does, 
indeed, pointedly and forcibly advo- 
cate. Yours, truly, J. J. ALLEN, 

Supt. Lucas county, Iowa. 


The “Dallas Herald” (Texas) says: 
“We have been reading the “Jour- 
nal” with much interest and satisfac- 
tion, and have no hesitancy in saying 
it compares favorably with any edu- 
cational journal published in the old- 
er States, and in some respects is far 
in advance of many of them. Jtis a 
journal of which any Texan may 
justly be proud. 

For securing a hearty co-operation 
of parents with teachers, for enlist- 
ing enlightened, devoted, and thor- 
ough instructors, for affording a me- 
dium for interchange of ideas, modes 
of teaching, governing, etc., for culti- 
vating fraternal feclings among teach- 
ers, for elevating and dignifying the 
profession, and advancing the cause 
of education generally, the “Journal’’ 
as now conducted, is capable of doing 
an incalculable amount of good, and 
every family and every teacher in the 
State should take it and read it atten- 
tively, and give it such aid and en- 
couragement as its merits demand.” 
Editors Journal: 





—<—-_____— 


Prof. W. G. Chaffee of Oswego, N. 
Y., says “the American Journal of 
Education is the best educational 
journal lever saw, and while it is 
particularly adapted to the wants of 
our teachers, it is equally well adap- 
ted to the wants of their patrons 
also.” 
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ALL matter for this journrl must 
be in our hands by the 15th of the 
month previous to publication. 
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Nine editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








POSTAGE PREPAID. 

Please remember that in addition to 
all subscription moneys, 10 cents must 
be sent to prepay the postage of this 
paper for the year. This is in accord- 
ance with the United States law, 
which makes all postage payable in 
advance at the marling postofiice, in- 
stead of at the receiving postoffice of 
the subscriber’s residence. 





THE “KNOW HOW.” 

i hes is related that a certain man 

once found fault with the charge 
of a surgeon who had set his arm for 
him, alleging that the surgeon was 
not occupied long enough in setting 
it to warrant what seemed to the pa- 
tient a very extortionate bill. The 
surgeon replied that he had charged 
him only fifty cents for the time and 
labor, but nine dollars and fifty cents 
for the ‘know how.” 

The man went away somewhat 
modified and with a new idea in his 
head which grew and developed the 
longer he thought of it. 

Similarly we are many of us in the 
condition of the above-mentioned pa" 
tient; that is, we are continually fall- 
ing into mistakes of the same kind. 
We may first, if we are in a very 
primitive condition of thinking, sup- 
pose that time itself is of no value 
and that if a man gives us only his 
time, he ought not to consider us as 
under any obligation to him. Sec- 
ondly, we may suppose that time is 
something which has a definite money 
value quite independent of the ques- 
tion whose time it is. Third, there 
are not afew of us who, though we 
have risen above these two stages of 
error, are still in considerable doubt 
as to whether this “ know how” is a 
very valuable commodity in a calcu- 
lation of dollars and cents. When the 
lady buys a camel’s hair shawl or the 
gentleman purchases his span of 
horses, they have something visible 
and tangible in return for their mon- 
ey and the money is paid willingly. 
When they are bargaining for the 
trained skill in teaching, which has 
been gained by years of preparation 
and practice, they are talking of 
something which they cannot see or 
handle, and they pay their money un- 
willingly, they refuse it, because it 
seems to them that they are giving 
realities for unreal things, actual 
greenbacks for a phantom. 

It is the old question over again: 
Which are the real things, the most 


valuable things, those which we can 
peiceive with our senses or those 
which we cannot? are these invisible 
things anything but names ? 

Now, in reality, the greater portion 
of the money paid for the camel’s hair 
shawl and the horses was also paid 
for this very intangible ‘“‘ know how.” 


-|If the lady had sent to India for the 


material and woven and sewed the 
pieces together herself, she would 
have had a very inferior article, 
which would have commanded a very 
small modicum of the price she paid 
for it. The difference between the 
two prices expressed in dollars and 
cents would have been the actual 
market value of the “know how.” 
But if, to go a step further, desiring 
to get rid of this annoying non-exis- 
tent ‘‘know how” altogether, she had 
refused to have it represented at all 
in her purchase, she would never have 
had the material brought to her. 

The gentlemen’s horses in like man- 
ner owe the greater part of their value 
to the “know how” that has bred, 
trained and groomed them, and more 
to the “know how” of the animals 
themselves, for their value deprived 
of intelligence both animal and hu- 
man could be easily calculated. 

After all, it seems that the only 
thing that has any real value itself or 
that is capable of imparting any to 
anything whetever, is this very imma- 
terial ‘‘know how.” 

Now this expensive material is the 
very material for which communi- 
ties bargain for their school officers, 
and school committees for their teach- 
ers aud the business of these officials, 
high or low, is simply to cultivate, 
develop and train in the growing 
youth this same invisible thing. 

We must be sure that we are about 
to secure or have secured in our 


teachers and school officers this qual-| age thoroughly. 


ity, and being once convinced of this, 
how can we fail to see that we must 


erally,” we said. 
said “justly.” 
pay for it, if we pay only in money, 





profit all, and your name and work 
will be held in grateful remem- 
brance. By all means organize in 
your district a “reading club.” We 
will gladly. furnish any information 
desired to facilitate this matter. Of 
course other magazines and pavers, 
non-political and non-sectarian, and 
books even should be included. The 
above list is among the best and most 
popular, and-will do to start with. 








CAUSES, THE PUZZLE. 

It is easy to see résults—hard to as- 
sign causes. 

The child’s work is not well done 
in school? Is it the teacher or the 
ventilation, or the want of health of 
the child, produced by carelessness at 
home, or the school committee that is 
at fault? Is it all these combined ? 

The girls are sick? Is it school and 
study, or parties, or unfit clothing, or 
trashy books, or climate, or all of 
these that are the cause ? 

Let us be cautious. We rush too 
uarroy -sightedly to our conclusions. 

Let us observe results, but be slow 
positively to assign causes. The one, 
a fool may do. The other often baf- 
fles the wisdom of a philosopher. 








SCHOOLS OR JAILS? 


HE tax-payer does not wish to 

throw away his tax-money, es- 
pecially in all these vast regions of 
our West aud Southwest where money 
is scarce and dear, and where the 
money that goes to pay taxes is felt as 
a heavy burden. 

To make the case as equal as possi- 
ble, we will suppose a school and a 
jail to cost ten thousand dollars 
apiece, to build, and three thousand 
apiece, every year, to run and man- 
It is not necessary 


| for us to stop here and hunt up statis- 


tics and figures, as we will do at some 


expect to pay liberally for it? “Lib-|other time, in presenting different 
We should have} views of the ever-new topic, for it 
Fully we cau never| will meet our object to draw a com- 


parison very clearly, in a few leading 


for the two things are incommuni-| points, to show whether it is better 


the inevitable deficit in honor, re- 
spect and consideration. 

Does not this matter deserve a little 
more of our thought? In fact, are 
we, however intelligent we may be, 
quite sure that we appreciate the ful! 
value of this “know how” in our 
teachers and school officers ? 


READING CLUBS. 
HAT are our teachers doing to- 
wards organizing reading 
clubs in their school-districts this 
winter? 
Give an exhibition or two, and col- 
lect a few dollars from the people in 








this way and you can get money | 
to subscribe for “Scribner’s,” “St. | 
Nicholas,” “ The Galaxy,” “ Popular | 





cable. We may, however, make up|economy to build and support that 


school or the jail, wherever it is a 
mere matter of choice between the 
two as public buildings. 

The better the schools, the smaller 
thejailcan be. That isa general prin- 
ciple, ‘“*which nobody can deny.” In 
other words, the jail is filled by crime 
and ignorance. The school prevents 
crime and ignorance. Bear the two 
facts in mind. They are like fire and 
water, deadly foes to each other 


1. The jail has to board the priso- 
ners. The school has no such board- 
bill to pay. That is a clear gain in 
favor of the school 

2. The jail has to take the same 
prisoners, in not only once, for their 
term of sentence, but twice or three 
times, or five times, as often as the 


Science Monthly,” “Appleton’s Jour-| Sentence is repeated for the same old 
nal,” and you will then have a|crime or for a new crime, and the 
start toward a world of entertain-| Oftener the same criminal is re-com- 
mitted or turned back into jail, the 
more hardened and confirmed he be- 


ment and instruction, too. 
will secure all you need in this direc- 





tion, Jt will unite all—interest all- 


A little | 


|comes, and therefore the more likely 


to be a constant burden, a tax-bill to 
the community as long as he lives.— 
But turn to the school. Once edu- 
cated, the scholar goes out, and his 
expense there is ended. It is a clean 
jot. The billis paid. The business 
is done. 


3. The jail-birds have to be watched 
and guarded all the time day and 
night, which makes it cost just so 
much the more. The scholars’ hours 
are only part of the day from 9 0’clock 
till 3 or 4—and there the expense 
stops for the day and for all the fol- 
lowing hours till school is called in 
next morning. To put it in figures, 
the jail needs twenty-four hours of 
watching and control where the school 
needs only six hours usually—or some- 
times seven. 


4. The jailor and his sub-officers 
have to be paid all the year round, 
the teachers only the ten months (or 
less,) during the school sessions. 
That is, during twelve months, sala- 
ries are to be paid to the jail offi- 
cers all the way down to cook and 
bottle-washer, whereas, during only 
ten months salaries have to be paid 
even to the very best of teachers, and, 


| unfortunately during only six months, 


or four months or even Jess, salaries 
are paid in many a thinly settled re- 
gion. So much time less to support 
the school than the jail, though the 
less the time the teacher is paid, the 
more time the other set will need to 
be employed and paid. 


5. Tax-payer every dollar you put 
into jail, into jail-expense from first 
to last though the whole catalogue of 
expenses, to build, to repair, to en- 
large, to strengthen, to support— 
even if it unfortunately has to be paid 
—yet is a dollar that lies in one sense, 
thenceforward forever dead and bur- 
ied, for it is not in any way a paying 
investment, any more so than the 
enormous, senseless and perpetual 
tax of keeping up fences all over the 
Union. Although it may bankrupt 
you todo it, it absolutely must be 
done, merely because it is the sole 
means to save your other property. 


But, my dear sir, on the other side. 
every dollar of your tax that goes in- 
to school-house and school expenses, 
to whatever amount a good public- 
school education may demand, is a 
dollar that will surely pay big to you, 
and your family and your children 
after you—if not a ten per cent, nor 
a five per cent, in cash to your hand, 
yet a much better and bigger interest. 
How so? For the following reason : 


6. The jail is a mere cage to confine 
beasts of prey—criminals who prey on 
other men—prey on life, or limb, or 
property or some such bodily affair. 
Idle consumers who only eat up oth- 
ers’ money. The school converts 
these persons into thinkers, and 
into good citizens, active producers 
and creators of property, and wealth 
by millions upon millions. 

7. The c¥iminal is not usually much 
nobler or higher in the scale manhood, 
when dismissed from his temporary 
cage, nay, alas! is often rather worse, 





and will be till the right motives and 
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means are used to reform him entirely 
if possible. 

The scholar, when he goes into busi- 
ness, is better by every month he has 
studied ina good school, and is of 
that much greeter value to society. 
Many a well-trained man has added 
millions to the value of taxable prop- 
erty in his State. Many a one has 
quickened the industry and enter- 
prise, and has elevated the character 
of his village, town or city more than 
the money-standard can at ull meas- 
ure. Let James B. Eads stand as an 
illustration of this point. 

8. The jail has no great power, if 
any, to benefit the criminal in his af- 
ter life—seldom, if ever, and to no 
marked extent for long periods. 
The exceptions are painfully few. 


The school has an influence that is 
felt during the person’s entire after 
life, even where the benefit is least, 
owing toscanty talents, or short tui- 
tion, or narrow means, but in some 
cases, the benefit is more and wider, 
ever enlarging like the current of the 
majestic river that gathers the water 
from five hundred thousand square 
miles into its mighty, ever rolling 
flood of commercial richness. 

Now, to clench these contrasts, let 
us point to one jail and to one school 
with whose history all the civilized 
world isto be presumed familiar. In 
Paris, viz: the Bastile, and Polytech- 
nic:—the shame and the glory, the 
weakness and the strength of her 
strangely balanced civilization —each 
a source of immeasurable power to 
degrade or to exalt beautiful France. 
Or, to look at home, see what our 
chief cities are doing: contrast the 
graduates of a Public High School, 
after twenty years (even ten) of its 
effective operations, with the gradu- 
ates of the highest jail in the city for 
the same time. Reluctant tax-payer, 
are you convinced? Make the chil- 
dren good citizens—as fathers, as 
mothers, as husbands, as wives, as 
merchants, as manufacturers, as me- 
chanics, as farmers. Do not wait 
till they are ripened and hardened in- 
to adults as criminals, and then ex- 
pect to undo the growth of years, or 
to relax the habits of vice that are full- 
grown. Save the children at all 
events, while you can, and reform 
the criminal also if you can. Sooner 
pay a thousand dollars as your tax to 
train up a law-abiding community in 
thirty years than to waste five hun- 
dred dollars on scape-gallows knaves 
whose delight it would be to plunder 
your property, or even to take your 
life. 


Remember, too, that you can edu- 
cate a child to good citizenship for 
perhaps a hundred dollars with al- 
most perfect success, whereas you 
may be compelled to feed and clothe, 
and house a pauper, and, if a pauper- 
criminal—as usually happens you 
may have to lock up or chain him at 
an expense of a thousand dollars, and 
what do you get? The same pauper 
or the criminal always growing worse, 
more dangerous more, expensive. 
Say, will you choose to help make 
more willingly ten good citizens or 





one wretched criminal, if you can do it 
at the same expense ? 

“* An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of care.”’ 

When you make up your mind, it 
is not amiss to enlighten some neigh- 
bor on the comparative expense, and 
the sure result. 








TRUE TEACHING. 


HAT is right teaching? We an- 
swer, one of the highest and 

most difficult of all arts; for, to teach 
aright—to teach so as to educate, to 
develop, to shape the mind into every 
possible form of strength and grace, 
and adorn it with all the intellectual 
and moral excellences of which it is 
susceptible; or in other words to 
train the mind of the pupil to a true, 
full, constant self-productiveness, re- 
quires a thorough knowlege of the 
mind itself; a full comprehension of 
the necessities, capabilities, germinal 
elements and inward processes of 
growth ; and how, in the specific act 
of instruction, by hint, inquiry, criti- 
cism, exposition, illustration and col- 
lateral information, to lead the pupil 
to investigate the subject for himself. 
to see it with his own eyes. What a 
work of art, of sublime, intricate art 
to instruct thus! And no other kind 
of instruction is of much value to the 
pupil. Thus the Savior taught. He 
was a perfect teacher. His methods 
of awakening interest and inquiry 
and of imparting iustruction, as delin- 
eated in the Gospels, are worthy of 
profoundest study by those who essay 
to teach, as models of this high art. 
Right instruction will interest and 
stimulate the dullest mind. If there 
is a pupil who does not love the exer- 
cises of the school-room, one to whom 
the recitation hour and seat is not an 
attractive place, nay, who does not 
then and there experience a pleasure 
even above that of the play ground. 
the fault is either in the method of 
instruction, or in the want of adaption 
of the subject tothe present condition 
of the pupil’s mind as regards previ- 
ous discipline or acquisitions, or both 
of these. However it may be with 
the former reason, from the latter, 
in our opinion many pupils are deriv- 
ing little or no benefit from their 
studies, while some are positively 
and deeply injured thereby ; the mind 
is confused; no clear, invigorating 
knowledge of the subject is obtained, 
and soon an averson to the subject 
springs up, ending, probably, in a 
loose view of the value of academical 
studies, if not a positive distaste for 
school and books and a resort to more 
congenial pursuits. New ideas, clear, 
sparkling, self-evolved, the products 
of the mind’s own activity and energy 
always give delight. To watch the 
eye and countenance of the pupil as 
the ideas come trooping into his 
mind, the result of a question skill- 
fully _put, or of a hint that sets the 
struggling mind free, is one of the 
pure and ever increasing delights of 
the true teacher. The teacher's place, 
is, for the most part, neither in front 
of, nor beside his pupil, but; behind 


route and directs the movements, but 
yet, so as to leave the pupil free and 
untrammeled while he investigates 
and discovers truth; even as God’s 
providence, minute and allcontrolling, 
superintends our every act, and yet 
leaves us free, untrammeled moral 
agents. To teach aright one needs 
the aptitude, the tact to observe the 
workings of the mind as he would the 
movements of a machine. A pupil 
has an erroneous view of a subject, 
or a partial, imperfect view of it. 
Why is this the case? Where is the 
difficulty ? One who has an inborn 
tact, a genius to teach, sees the diffi- 
culty at once, comprehends the situa- 
tion, and by hint, question, or other 
means, throws light upon the subject, 
or, rather, enables the pupil to see 
into it, at a glance, or step by step, as 
the nature of the subject and the true 
uormal methods of investigating it 
may require. As far as a teacher can 
do this, are his services valuable to 
the intellect of his pupils. And a 
few years of such training in youth 
are above all price. I would rather 
give such an education to a child of 
mine for its own success, happiness 
and good, even if this short life was 
the whole of its existence, than all 
the gold and silver in the vaults of 
the nation. And when in addition 
to this training of the intellect, we 
teachers labor, even more assiduously 
to fashion our pupils to a personal, 
moral character, beautiful for sim- 
plicity, honorableness, integrity, pur- 
ity, self-respect and tireless intelli- 
gent industry ; no one need wonder 
that we teachers magnify our office : 
that we rank our profession above 
every other in importance, dignity 
and honor, save that of being ambas- 
sador for God to man. This is the 
position which the profession of teach- 
ing occupies in many of the States of 
this Union. That it may be so, 
speedily, not only in Tennessee, but 
in every State and Territory in 
the Union, let Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes receive a libe- 
ral support, and do promptly and 
efficiently their great work of a thor- 
ough, scientific training of teachers. 


Pror. M. C. BuTLER. 
KNOXVILLE, Tennessee. 





SPARE THE ROD. 





HAT is the best government 
which governs least ; and, thatis 

the best government which governs 
most, are propositions between which 
there has been for a long time an un- 
forgiving war. Advocates of the for- 
mer reduce all law to the fewest pos- 
sible precepts, and expect mankind 
to interpret it wisely and obey. Ad- 
vocates of the latter do not trust to 
the wisdom or good will of humanity 
in the gross, but desire to formulate 
every precept into black and white, 
and govern men in small matters as 
rigidly as in great. Midway between 
these propositions the truth will usu- 
ally be found; so that the upholders 
of both are at once right and wrong. 
In the application of either principle 





him. The teacher marks out the 


the character of the governed must be 


carefully examined, and the right 
course to pursue ought to be left to 
an enlightened judgment. 

People of fine sensibilities have, w 
believe, reasoned too indiscriminately 
in their war against the public whip- 
ping-post. For them, we grant, this 
method of punishment would be in- 
human. We are not sure it would be 
so in all cases. Some gross natures 
will always be found, over which a 
moral’ or intellectual argument has 
no power. The only argument that 
can reach them is the tingle of the 
cat. Hangers-on at cock-fights, drunk- 
en brawlers, prize-fighters, might, 
perhaps, be reached at the end of the 
knout. 

But particularly falling under the 
head of our opening remarks is the 
question of discipline in school. Most 
children need discipline in school. 
Some may be reached and governed 
by a look or word. Others have the 
animal in such disproportion to the 
spiritual that with them only a rod 
can drive an argument home. To 
withhold the rod in such case is an in- 
jury to the child. Parents know it, 
yet such has been the popular cry 
against it that the law has in many 
cases forbid corporal punishment in 
schools. This result has been brought 
about by the foolish sentimentality 
of parents or the incompetency of 
teachers, we think it is both. Fuolish 
parents say, “ Nobody shall touch my 
child.” They seem to take it for 
granted that punishment is adminis- 
tered as an assault rather than as a 
benefit. It betrays very little confi- 
dence in the motives of a teacher, and 
it must be confessed that many teach- 
ers have fairly earned from the public 
such an estimate. It becomes then 
the duty of parents to know the 
teachers, that by’mutual consultation 
they may devise the best method of 
rearing their children ; it becomes the 
teacher’s duty to know the parents, 
that he may have a defense against 
unjust estimates of himself, and do 
the most possible good for his pupils. 
Thus the question of much discipline, 
or little, in school will be allowed to 
settle itself, and there will be no need 
to appeal from the judgment of both 
parent and teacher to the arbitration 


of the civil law. 
Drury COLLEGE, Spriugfield, Mo. 








MEN and women who believe in 
schools and churches—who believe 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate this JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

PENTEL e 

Irv was a golden deed of the golden 
State when the Legislature of Califor- 
nia passed a law forbidding the ma- 
king of any difference in the salaries 
of teachers on account of sex. The 
salaries paid teachers of the same 
grade must be equal. 

This law of paying equal wages for 
equal work, regardless of sex ought 
to be universal in every State and 





occupation. 
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BY J. BALDWIN. 
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VII. Culture of Memory. 
I.. Definition and Relations. 
II. Theories. 
III. Importance of Culture. 
ws of Culture. 
V. Time of Culture. 
VI. Means of Culture. 
VII. Methods of Culture. 
VIII. Educational Mistakes. 
UX. Right Methods of Teaching. 


How do you get it? How do you 
keep it? What can you do with it? 

The answers to these questions give 
no intellectual philosophy. 

The presentative faculties—Sense- 
perception, Concious-perception, and 
Intuitive-perception, answer the first 
question. 

These give the elements of know- 
ledge. The representative faculties— 
Memory, Fancy, and Imagination, 
answer the second question. 

‘The thinking faculties—Conception, 
Judgment, and Reason, answer the 
third question. 

Intellectual education means to de- 
velop and discipline the intellectual 
powers. The means of culture are 
infinite, and the laws simple and def- 
inite. Methods of culture—using the 
means in accordance with the laws— 
require the best talents and the high- 
est skill. 

I. Memory is a distinct kind of 
mental activity; hence we call it a fac- 
ulty, a capacity, a power of the mind. 
A complete act of memory includes 
three elements. We do not keep in 
mind the gathered treasures of the 
passing years; we simply retain the 
keys to unlock the stores of acquisi- 
tion. Retention is the first office of 
memory. The retention is potential, 
not actual. 

The keys of memory need never 
rust. The mind tends continually to 
mingle the past with the present. 

Reproduction is the capacity to re- 
call the past, and is the second office 
of memory. 

Things recalled are recognized as 
old acquaintances, as things we knew 
before. Recognition is the third of- 
fice of memory. We thus reach an 
exhaustive definition. Memory is 
the capacity of the mind to retain, 
reproduce, and recognize its former 
acts and states. 

Il. The nature of memory is so ful- 
ly and so well discussed in works on 
mental science, that we need only to 
refer the reader to such works. Every 
teacher and student should own at 
least one good work on Psychology. 
It is deemed best to confine these pa- 
pers to the culture of the several fac- 
ulties, so far as this is possible. 


Memory. 


ILL. Importance of the Culture of 
Alladmit the value of a 
ready, accurate and tenacious mem- 
ory; yet how few systematically and 
power! 
Even among the learned, a really 
good memory is the exception. Still 
this treasure is within the reach of 
The thorough culture of 


Memory. 


persistently cultivate this 


the masses. 


memory is urged for the following 
reasons: 

I. Memory is the Condition of 
Progress. Other things being equal, 


the better one’s memory, the more 
rapid his progress. A poor memory 
means slow progress, and no memory 
will render progress impossible. 

2. Memory is the Servant of all 
the Other Faculties. To furnish the 
material of thought isa grand func- 
tion of this faculty. The better the 
memory, the greater the capacity to 
think. The same may be affirmed of 
the other faculties. 

3. Memory is the Measure of Men- 
tal Power. A weak memory is a 
characteristic of a weak mind. Less 
tenacity of memory is the first indi- 
cation of dotage. Whatever im- 
proves memory tends to increase men- 
tal power. 

4. Memory is the Source of Infi- 
nite Pleasure. The student who pos- 
sesses a good memory has vastly the 
advantage of one with a treacherous 
memory. So with teachers, preach- 
ers, lawyers, merchants and laborers. 
Other things being equal, he who has 
the best memory is worth most to 
himself and to society. 

Many other reasons why educators 
should devote much time to the cul- 
ture of memory will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. We plead for a 
revolution in our educational work, 
so far as this important but much neg- 
lected and much abused faculty is 


concerned. To be continued. 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo., 1875. 





THE DIGNITY OF SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Editors Journal: 
E believe that teachers as a rule 
do not have the right apprecia- 
tion of the high character of their 
calling. In a conversation recently 
had with 9 lady teacher, this point 
was brought out, by her mentioning 
the fact that a certain other young la- 
dy, while attending school, paid dili- 
gent attention to her studies ; that un- 
unlike most young ladies at school, and 
especially after leaving school, she was 
indifferent to society, preferring the 
acquisition of knowledge, seeming to 
have all the while a purpose in view in 
the attaining of the same. Subse- 
quently this purpose manifested itself 
in her determination to teach—al- 
though not dependent upon that as e 
meaus of support. Appreciating the 
importance of competency on the 
part of the teacher, she sought to be- 
come thorough. Such examples tend 
directly to elevate school teaching to 
the dignity of a profession—its right- 
ful position. 

In contrast with this is the example 
of those who use this calling merely 
in self-defense—as a stepping-stone to 
something else, considered easier and 
more respectable. We believe that 
the reward should inhere in acts them- 
selves, and when engaged in from the 
right convictions and with the right 
qualifications, teaching becomes an 
important work—furnishing a field 
for true usefulness second to none. 

Considering the rapid development 
of children, who get half their growth 
at four to six years, the reflection is 
suggested, if the body advances so 
rapidly for the first years, does the 
mind keep pace, and if so what 





a lesson of real valueit teaches us and 
how it should arouse us to concern 
for our children’s training during this 
the most important formative period. 
Thus again we are brought to a re- 
alization of the dignity of the profes- 
sion of teaching. To properly train 
and develop these young minds is no 
mean task void of responsibilities, as 
we may be assured by experience and 
have this assurance confirmed by 
the words of Him who blessed little 
children. He warus us not to offend 
these little ones. No offence can be 
greater than to neglect our duty to- 
wards them in regard to their educa- 
tion, and no reward can be higher 
than that received by those who are 
faithfal in this regard. L. G. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN? 





F Rom one of our exchanges we copy 
the following, which indicates how 
much Texas has yet to accomplish in 
her educational policy : 

The present scholastic population 
of Texas is 313,061. based upon last 
year’s enumeration. The Governor 
thinks the present number of pupils 
from 6 to 18 years, is 400,000. 

Of those within the school age, 
161,670 have been enrolled during the 
past year, leaving nearly 250,000 chil- 
dren to grow up in ignorance and 
poverty, and so become a burden to 
the property holder and producer. 
An ignorant person is always and 
everywhere a weak person—always 
a burden—almost always a criminal. 

The present income from the per- 
manent school fund, the one-fourth of 
the ad valorem State tax, and the poll 
tax for the last fiscal year was $546,- 
985. 

Michigan, with a scholastic popula- 
tion of 421,322, spends annually, to 
maintain her public schools, $3,148,- 
884. 

This comparison is “odorous,” and 
plainly indicates that Texas must 
take several steps to the front on this 
important question of public free 
schools. But this State is young, and 
has some highly important lessons to 
learn yet upon the subject of popular 
education. The present system is a 
bungling one. 

The total State debt is $4,012,421.21, 
of which $976,987 91 is a floating debt. 

The amount of taxes estimated to 
be collected for 1875, is $1,289,348. 

To this sum must be added $567,- 
550, for common schools, and receipts 
for available school funds, $715,129.70. 





PROF. H. PRESNELL AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

OUNTY SUPERINTNDENT, H. 

Presnell, made a strong talk 
Monday afternoon in advocacy of 
Normal Schools. He states that he 
had made arrangements to establish 
a school of that character in Jonesbo- 
ro’ for the benefit of Washington and 
the surrounding counties, and that 
he expected to have from 75 to 100 
teachers enrolled as pupils during the 





year of 1876, The object of his speech 





was, not to ask financial aid of the 
County Court, but simply to bespeak 
the earnest co-operation of the Jus- 
tices in the important work of sup- 
plying the common schools of the 
county with capable teachers. 

The establishment of good Normal 
Schools in the States will be the 
turning point in the history of their 
free schools. Good teachers will 
make good schools, and good schools 
will guarantee success to the school 
system. We wish Prof. Presnell 
abundant success in this enterprise. 
He is inaugurating a movement, the 
beneficial effects of which will be felt 
all over the South. He should be en- 
couraged by all good citizens who 
feel an interest in the prosperity of 
the country.—--Jonesboro (Tenn.) 
Journal. 





THE STATES. 

MissourI.—The new constitution 
will, it is feared, seriously damage 
the public schools of the rural dis- 
tricts, and also the normal schools. 
As it will be adopted or rejected this 
mouth, our citizens should examine 
this instrument carefully before vot- 
ing for or against it. 

—The normal schools at Kirksville 
and Warrensburg open with a larger 
attendance than ever before. Last 
year 709 students entered the school 
at Kirksville, of whom more than 400 
are now teaching. Warrensburg al- 
ready has over 250 in attendance. Stu- 
dents can enter at any time. 

—The Maryville school, W. E. Cole- 
man, principal, opens with ten teach- 
ers and 450 pupils. This school bids 
fair to become one of the best in the 
State. 

—The principals, N. B. Thury, Ma- 
con; C. W. Thomas, Shelbina; A. J. 
Orem, Lathrop; W. F. Drake, Rock- 
port; J. S. McGhee, Pierce City ; and 
the superintendents, J. M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City, and J. M. White, 
Louisiana, report their respective 
schools as opening most satisfactory. 

—From our outlook, the schools in 
the rural districts of the State are in 
a deplorable condition. Really good 
schools are the exception. No super- 
vision, low wages and short terms 
are rapidly destroying the efficiency 
of this class of schools. 

CALIFORNIA.—A_ lady teacher 
writes as follows: “California ac- 
knowledges womau’s rights in the 
true sense, equal salaries with men 
for equal work. This is indeed a 
golden State for women. Female 
teachers are highly esteemed by the 
people, and many gifted ladies may 
here find remunerative and pleasant 
fields of labor. I find many excellent 
teachers here trom Missouri. Prof. 
8S. Sturgis, of Christian, has been 
elected to a position in San Francisco, 
at a salary of $1,600. J. E. Putnam 
is giving good satisfaction as County 
Superintendent. Miss Lizzie A. Rowe 
gets $1,200, J. S. McPhail $1,000, J. 
T. Ronald $300, J. C. Elder $900, C. 
Ennis $1,000, L. W. Workman $1,000. 
Calitornia is determined to have the 
best teachers, and will pay living sal- 
aries.” 
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Kawnsas.—The Normal] Institute at 
Leavenworth, of which we gave the 
plan in our July number, proved a 
remarkable success. This seems to 
us to be the beginning of a revolution 
in the Institute work in this State. 

—R. S. Iles, principal of the Hia- 
watha schools, reports a most satis- 
factory opening. Grasshoppers, or 
no grasshoppers, the people of Kansas 
are determined to educate. 


Iowa.—The Normal Institute cam- 
paign is nearly over. The results far 
exceed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The universities and colleges, 
so far as heard from, open better than 
ever before. 

—Many changes have been made. 
Prof. J. C. Stevens takes charge of 
the Bloomfield schools, and Prof. A. 
Hull, of the Troy Normal School. 
Prof. Hull is one of the ripest schol- 
ars and ablest teachers in the West. 
J. W. Morris takes the Keosauqua 
schools, and Supt. A. McDonald the 
schools at Vernon. 

—The election of County Superin- 
tendents is of the utmost importance. 
Our advice is to retain efficient offi- 
cers, and to vote for the best candi- 
date, regardless of party politics. 





The State Convention and Education 


UCH anxiety has been felt rela- 

tive to the work of the conven- 

tion now in session as to the constitu- 

tional provisions it may make for the 

establishment of a proper system of 
public free schools in Texas. 

Whatever has been said to the con- 
trary, the people of Texas are now, 
and have always been, in favor of lib- 
eral provisions for education. In fact, 
they have uniformly beeu in advance 
of the politicians. Grants of land, 
amounting to many millions of acres, 
and large appropriations of the pub- 
lic revenue of the State have, from 
time to time, been made, and yet the 
children of the State have not been 
educated in public free schools. 

The names of the Committee on 
Education suggest that a provision 
will be presented that will give satis- 
faction. The people await patiently, 
hoping that they will not be disap- 
pointed in their most cherished wish, 
that such a plan will be adopted as 
will ensure such future legislation 
that will euable the children now 
growing up to reap the full benefit of 
the munificent School Fund. 


Objections to the Texas School Law. 





The County Superintendent of Clay 
county objects to the present school 
law. 

lst. Four months is too short a 
time for a public school. The people 
Will not send to a private school 
While there is prospect of a public 
School in the future. They will wait 
4whole year for the public school to 
begin, thereby working disastrously 
to all private schools. 

2nd. The compensation of teachers 
istoo small. The last Legislature so 
’mended the law that the teacher has 


no assurance of reasonable pay for his 
services. 

Competent teachers cannot be had 
under existing arrangements. These 
are two of the most important points, 
but there are others of minor import. 





Drury CoLLece.—The catalogue 
of Drury College for 1874-5 has been 
received. It gives us pleasure to note 
the rapid growth of this worthy in- 
stitution. The number of students 
in the various departments is 225, 40 
of whom are in the collegiate classes 
—a most excellent showing for a col- 
lege but two years old. The course 
of study is well selected and arrang- 
ed, and fully up to that of Eastern 
institutions. In connection with the 
college are preparatory and normal 
schools, and the recently organized 
Missouri Conservatory of Music. The 
doors of this institution are open alike 
to both sexes, and both enjoy equal 
facilities for culture. 

Springfield is unsurpassed for the 
beauty and healthfulness of its loca- 
tion, and already the college is draw- 
ing students and people from other 
States. 


= 
dl 


I. WALTER BAYSE has been elect- 
ed superintendent of the schools in 
Bowling Green, Mo., which insures 
an honest administration of school 
affairs, and efficiency and thorough- 
ness among the teachers. 








ILLiNo1s.—President Allyn, of the 
Normal School at Carbondale, III., 
reports the attendance and prospects 
of the school as very flattering. The 
term commenced Sept. 13th. 





—The “Litchfield Monitor” says 
that effective “Institutes”? have been 
held in three-fourths of the counties 
in Illinois the past season, and ina 
majority of instances the terms have 
continued a month. The number of 
institutes held and the attendance of 
teachers were greater than in any pre- 
vious year. 


2 


STEWART COLLEGE, Clarksville, 
Tenn., opened with ninety-eight pu- 
pils. Eight more than last year to 
start with. The “Chronicle” says: 
“Thorough training in every depart- 
ment is the motto, and we believe 
that the present will be the most 
prosperous term this excellent school 
has ever enjoyed. 








A GRAND Success.—A special dis- 
patch to the “St. Louis Republican” 
says that “the State Normal School of 
the Second District of Missouri open- 
ed with over two hundred applica- 
tions, a larger number than ever be- 
fore, and more are expected for this 
session. G. L. Osborne of Louisiana, 
Missouri, is Principal; R. C. Norton 
of Trenton, Assistant Principal ; Pro- 
fessor Bahlman of Lexington, Prof. 
J.J. Campbell of Warrensburg, Mo., 
and Miss Crohart, Professor of Draw- 
ing.” Pupils can enter at any time. 

The ‘‘Warrensburg Standard” of a 
late date informs us that the school is 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
the prospect is that at the opening of 





“the fall term there will undoubtedly 


be a larger attendance than can be ac- 
commodated. The State willhave to 
be applied to to do as much for this 
school as she has done for Kirksville. 
Fifty thousand dollars would fit up 
several more rooms.” 

ScHoon FunpD For Missouri.--Hon. 
R. D. Shannon the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools is in receipt of 
returns from the Clerks of County 
courts of sales of sixteenth sections 
of public lands granted the State by 
the United States, amounting $1,079, 
182 92; also from the swamp land 
fund amounting to $1,088,200 03 and 
the county school fund of $1,168,546 
70, making a total of $4,336,929 65. 
This large amount says a dispatch to 
the daily papers is now at the dispos- 
al of the several counties for school 
purposed. 





Specimens of all the natural curios- 
ities to be found in the Southwest 
are wanted for the cabinets of Drury 
College. The museum already con- 
tains over 300 specimens of animals, 
and birds, and they want a specimen 
of every kind of bird, beast, and in- 
sect in the country. They want spe- 
cimens also of all the minerals of 
Missouri and Arkansas. 


<i> 





PRoGREsS.— The Schools of every 
grade are filled to repletion at the 
very opening of the sessions through- 
out the State. 

Better teachers have beon secured, 
better school-houses are being built, 
more ‘‘tools to work with” are fur- 
nished, and the people who pay the 
taxes begin to realize that they get the 
worth of their money, and so are pro- 
viding for the more prompt and lib- 
eral payment of our teachers. 

ee ee ee 

THE success of the kindergarten 
method in America and on tue conti- 
nent certainly establishes its perma- 
nent value as a,preparatory step to 
the higher grade of schools, and that 
which is best in practical working is 
certainly in the long run, and in every 
sense the cheapest. 





—Hon. E. E. White has transfer- 
red the Ohio Educational Monthly 
and National Teacher to Hon. W. D. 
Hinkle, Salem, O. For a dozen years 
Mr. White has given us one of the 
best of our school journals. He 
leaves the editorial field with the best 
wishes of all educators. This journal 
has tallen into worthy hands. Mr. 
Hinkle has the ability and the energy 
to make it as—we’ll not pnt it too 
strong — nearly as good as this JourR- 
NAL, and if he could command the 
writers we do, he wouid make it 
quite as good—at which point we 
should move on. 

A Goop Sien.—A spirit of inquiry 
on the subject of public free schools, 
and of investigation into the official 
acts of those who administer the 
laws, has arisen among the people. 
This speaks well for the interest that 
has been awakened upon this subject. 
No harm can come from a free, open 
and frank discussion of the merits or 








defects of the-present school law. 


The question of public free schools 
must be met and canvassed in a calm 
and considerate manner. No preju- 
dice must be allowed to come into 
these discussions. Great interests are 
involved in the issue. We shall have 
an intelligent, productive citizenship 
—law-abiding and progressive, or we 
shall have ignorance, poverty and 
crime. These are the issues in the 
discussion. It is cheaper by all odc's 
to sustain good schools, than it is to 
be taxed directly to support the pau- 
pers and punish the criminals forced 
upon society by ignorance and idle- 
ness. 
Schools or jails, which ? 





WE learn with pleasure that at the 
request of several friends, Prof. C. M. 
Woodward of Washington Univer- 
sity, is soon to read a paper entitled, 
“An Examination of the Astronomi- 
cal Basis,” on which the Meteoro- 
logical Theory of the Planetary 
Equinoxes rests. : 

This paper wil. afterwards be pub- 
lished in tull in the columns of one of 
our St. Louis monthlies. 

This seems to us to be the correct 
course. If Mr. Tice’s theory of “Plan- 
etary Equinoxes,” which is just now 
attracting so much attention, does not 
rest on a scientific basis, he will re- 
joice with the rest of us in having the 
error pointed out, and then if the cor- 
rect theory can be established, a great 
step in advance will have been taken. 





THE appointment of T. C. Karns as 
atutor in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the East Tennessee Universi- 
ty meets with general approval He 
is a graduate of that Institution, and 
is 2 young man ofirreproachable char- 
acter. He has madea most efficient 
and industrious Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Knox county, 
and his place will not be easily sup- 
plied. 


— ———» > eo — 





Never show your class a second 
time ignorance or uncertainty upon a 
point upon which you could have 
informed yourself. 


W. C. Ralston, the California bank 
president, it is said, never turned a deaf 
ear to a tale of suffering, though deeply 
engaged in business and speculation. 








Distressing accounts still continuc to 
come in from the sufferers on the Gult 
coast. Not the least of the suffering is 
the want of fresh water, the cisterns hay- 
ing been filled with salt water from the 
Gulf. The current ran so swift during 
the rise as to tear the clothing all oft from 
men’s bodies, and even legs and arms were 
torn off. Many of the bodies of those lost 
at Indianola were carried into the lake 
back of the town. 


A dispatch. received in Chicago, dated 
at Quincy, Sept. 20, says: ‘About 108 
cars laden with tea arrived in this city by 
the Hannibal & St. Joe Railroad yesterday 
from California. The tea was shipped di- 
rectly from China and destined for Eng- 
land. The cars were taken over the Quin- 
cy, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, which 
road paid as back charges for the freight 





over $113,000,” 
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CHANCE.—While ten men watch 
for chances, one man takes chances ; 
while ten men wait for something to 
turn up, one turns something up; so 
while ten fail, one succeeds, and is 
called a man of luck—the favorite of 
fortune. There is no luck like pluck, 
and fortune most favors those who 
are most indifferent to fortune. 

EveERyY school district ought to have 
a library started this winter. You 
can secure the money easily by giv- 
ing two or three exhibitions. ‘Lry it. 


Those two or three “ big, bad boys,” 
if fairly won over to your side, will 
insure the success of your school. If 
you want to fail, recognize in them a 
permanent opposition. 


THE Massachusetts school fund 
now amouuts to $2,500,000. The finest 
buildings in Massachusetts are school- 
houses. 


WE regret to part company with 
any of our friends, but the rule tostop 
all papers when the time for which 
they have been paid for expires, is 
inflexible with us. 

Examinations should be made a 
test of the pupil’s proficiency, not of 
the teacher’s. 





Our Teachers’ Bureau, 


T hose desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

Ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

Ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

WaANTED—A male teacher (colored) 
is wanted for the colored school at 
Pacific, Mo. Wages $40 per month. 
Address King Adams, Pacific, Frank- 
lin county, Mo. 





* BOOK NOTICES. 





SCRIBNER is always strong, pure, eleva- 


cinnati. This is the only school his- 
tory we have seen which embodies 
the results achieved by McCauley, 
Froude, etc. The style is terse and 
vigorous. The events delineated are 


well selected to present the eventful | 


career of a people struggling up from 
the lowest barbarism to the highest 


anew volume of poems from him in the 
fall, 


Mr. Emerson has put the finishing touch- 
es On a new volume of essays, which the 
Osgoods will publish in November. 


|'T'He American CycLopaEpia, Voi. IX, 
| Hortensius, to Kinglake; Volume X.., 
Knight to Magnet. New York: D. 





christian civilization. We commend 
this work for merits and because it | 
is calculated to give an impetus to| 
the study of English History. No) 
citizen of this country can afford to 
be ignorant of the histery of our | 
mother country. All good schools | 
should find a place for the History of | 
England. | 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers are preparing | 


an agreeable sensation for hosts of readers | 
in the shape of a new book by Miss Alcott. 
“ Eight Cousins ” will be the first book in | 
the * Little Women” series issued since | 
“Little Men,” which was published in | 
June, 1871, four years ago, thirty-eight | 
thousand copies have been called for in | 
that month. The series consists of ** Lit- 
tle Women,” “ Little Men,” and ** An Old | 
-Fashioned Girl,” three works without 
daubt the most popular of the time, their | 
combined sale in the United States exceed- 
ing two hundred thousand, and England, | 
France, Germany and Holand swelling | 
the number with their respective editions. | 
**Eight Cousins” adds another to these | 
felicitous domestic histories which have | 
made their author so famous, and in which | 
girls, boys, and their parents take equal | 
delight, and its perusal will convince all | 
that she has lost none of her powers of | 
fascination. 





Messrs. Roberts Brothers have also near- 
ly ready ‘*‘Madame Recamier and her 
Friends,” translated from the French by 
the translator of ** Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence of Madame Recamier,”? which work, 
published several years since, has hada 
wide popularity and is now comple- 
mented by the the new book containing 
Madame Recamier’s own letters omitted 
in the first volume. 


ai | 


The November Atlantic will contain the 








first of the papers on Railroads, by Charles |" Te@ding the account. 


Appleton & Co. Sold by Chambers 
& Co, 305 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


If the notices of this Cyclopaedia re- 
semble each other in recommendation, the 
monotony must be charged to those who 
have the management of it, and not to the 
critic. We never open a volume that we 
are not impressed with the amount of care, 
thought and knowledge implied in its 
publication, and there is thus little lett for 
us to do but to point out the more impor- 
tant articles. 

Vol. [X., by a singular coincidence, ex- 
presses by the names standing first and 
ast its biographical character, and Vol. 
X.in the same way its predilection for 
natural history and the manufacturing in- 
terests. Why this should so happen it 
might be difficnlt to say, unless the letters 
between H and K are favorite letters for 
proper names, but certain it is that the bi- 
ographical notices in it are the most char- 
acteristic feature. Of the longest and 
most important of these we name Hum- 
boldt, Huxley and Kant. ‘The latter, in 
special, is very full, covering nine pages, 
and including, besides an account of his 
life, a full and important survey of his in- 
tellectual labors, and the doctrines for 
which he is so distinguished. It requires 
the highest kind of talent to compose an 
article of this kind, which must include 


|so much and yet must be comparatively 


brief, and the author has certainly been 
most successful. 

The geographical articles are always 
models in their line. Among the finest in 
Vol. IX. are those on Illinois, lowa, In- 
dia and Hungary ; the latter two of which 
occupy respectively 31 and 14 pages, and 
cover all interesting points with regard to 
those two countries, including literature 
and language. 

Japan has 35 pages devoted to its inter- 
ests, and no one can fail to find pleasure 
Italy claims 28 


Francis Adams, Jr.; the begining of Mr. | P*S°s and has a fine map accompanying. 


Howell’s story ; the last of Colonel War-| 4!S° Ireland. 


ing’s papers on Drainage; the fourth in- | 


The account ot Jerusalem both ancient 


stallment of Mrs. Kemble’s memoirs; an | ® ™odern, takes 10 pages, and will be 
| anaiel 
article on Hans Christian Andersen, by | ‘U"4 very thorough. 


H. E Scudder ; a study of Oriental life, by | 


The long account of the Order of Jesu- 


Charles Dudley Warner, and other attrac- its presents many interesting and curious 


tive contributions. 


features. 


the name Japetus to appear also with the 
spelling Iapetus, under which it would 
seem more likely to be looked for ? 

Both the article on insurance in Vol. 
IX., and on Life Insurance in Vol. X., the 
latter from the pen of Hon. Elizur Wright, 
are models of patient investigation, and 
testify to a mastery of their subjecis. 

In Vol. X. the most valuable manufac- 
turing articles seem to us those on Locks, 
Lighthouses, Life-Boats, Leather, Lead 
and Lace. Nearly all of these are richly 
illustrated; that on Lighthouses, besides 
giving representations and plans of some 
of the principal ones, showing also the 
different kinds of reflectors, and detailing 
the progress made in the means of illumi- 
nation. 

Among scientific articles, in a narrower 
sense, the eighteen page article on Light 
seems to contain all the principles of Op- 
tics, and explains the different instru- 
ments and theories, dwelling for quite a 
time on the subject of polarization. 

Philolugically we mention the general 
article on Language, by Prof. G. A. F. 
Van Rhyn, and that on the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature, which latter alone 
covers 14 pages. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln is con- 
tained in this volume, and includes both 
his public and private life, involving nec- 
essarily much of the war, giving quota- 
tions from his words, and closing with a 
general and thoughtful estimate of his 
life, character and significance. 

Insanity in Vol. IX. finds its legal rep- 
resentative in Vol. X. under the head of 
Lunacy, and is ably handled, asindeed are 
all the legal topics. 

Biographically the names of Lee and of 
Louis are rich in representations, and a 
discriminating avcount of Leibnitz is 
very complete. The Life of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey takes on new interest from his 
recent prominence, and is well worth 
reading, to see how much has been lived 
by hit in 64 years. 

London is very fully treated of in 29 
pages, in its plan, buildings, societies and 
general topics of interest, and the article 
on Logic is a treatise in itself of 5 pages. 

The article on Lake Dwellings possesses 
a peculiar interest, and is judiciously illus- 
trated. 

The volume closes with a good resume 
of the Magna Charta, and a very short ac- 
count of the magnet. 

We find that we have not spoken of the 
article on Lafayette by Geo. Ticknor of 
Boston. It must not be passed over. 











ted, able and interesting. Send $4 to . 
Scribner & Co., New York. | Messrs. Henry L. Shepard & Co., have 
|in preparation a ** History of the Confed- | 


vw - ‘ -ar to , ito rf 
Tne Gataxy is what its name indi erate States,” which they announce as | 


cates. Its articles are brilliant and valua- ‘ ee - ’ 
/**an important contribution to literature.” 
ble. Send $4 to Sheldon & Co., New| P 


| George Cary Eggleston, whose * Rebel’s | 
| Recollections ” has won many admirers, | 
of the | is the author of this new literary venture. | 


York. 


Liprincort is esteemed as one 


best. Each number contains a mpeeary | 4 
feast. Send $4 to J. B. Lippincott & Co.,| Mr. Arthur Gilman seems to have set | 
Philadelphia. |the very excellent fashion of furnishing | 


| text-books in literature and history with | 
| : . : : - 2 ata > _ 
——The September number of the | bibliographical lists of books of reference. 
Pennsylvania School Journal con- | His“ First Steps in English Literature” 
[we s - | and his * First Steps in General History,” 
tains a full report of the State Teach- - 
> , nae ~ |two popular little books, were each s0 | 
ore Apsowation....Eniter of the Hep- provided, and now it is noticeable that | 
mal Monthly cannot decide which is nearly every new book of the same kind 
our best school journal, the Pennsyl- | gojjows suit. 
vania or the New England Journal | 
of Education. Both are eminently | 


worthy. | his ** vacation days,” and is again settled 


j 





‘THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENG- | 


Mr. Longfellow has returned home from | 


|down permanently at his home. His | 
health is much improved, and if it shall | 


The article on Iron and Iron-clad ships 
possesses an immediate interest, as we| 
learn, while writing, of the destruction of | 
one of those mentioned in the list, the | Will You Remember 
“Vanguard” by the “Iron Duke,” and| When in want of a nice coat, pants or 
gain an appreciation of the force of the | yest, ready made or made to order, that 
collision, which sent to the bottom a ves- 
sel plated with iron eight inches thick. : 
The illustrations in thie, article are very nlsher and Ready-made Clothidg Dealer, 
interesting, showing the style of armor | Will give you a splendid stock to select 
adopted for different monitors. from, good goods, and at prices that will 

‘wo very marked articles are those on 
Idiocy and Insanity, both being long and in wantof anything in his line. 
full. The statistical tables in the former a ee : 

: fh : J. Van NOSTRAND, 
are very curious, the number of idiots in| 216 N. Fifth street, Insurance Building. 
the different States seeming to bear no re- | —— — 
lation to the population, and we are sur-| “ouisville aud Cincinnati Expositions 
prised to find how large the number is. | Ry Botnet, 

The article on Hurricanes marks the ex- atl 





Special Notices. 


J. Van Nostrand, Merchant Tailor, Fur- 


pay you to call and buy of him if you are 





St. Louis to Louisville and return......... $13 00 
tent to which these may be avoided by| « Cutan #8) FS 13 0) 
means ot meteorological science, and is|  ‘‘ Louisville and return via Cin- 
very exhaustive. And the article on Hy-| _ “immatt...-..---.-00---0-0cceeeseeeeeeeeees siaed 
dre-mechanics with its illustrations might | pay Renee eS et She 15 00 


, e as “t- c 2 Sect. | ¥ hes reaplal, io . 
well serve as a text-book on the subject.| icketr good until close of Exposition, in Oc- 


LAND: Wilson, Hinkle & Co.; Cin-| continue in its present state we shall have| Would it not have been well to allow | tover. 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
p arts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
t hought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
beenissued Massachusetts and Texas order 

hem by the thousan41; Colorado and Maine send 
forthem. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
ents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 


thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 
No. 1. Wuat SHatt Wr Stupy? By 


Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. ‘ae THEORY oF AMERICAN Epv- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; [lustrated 
m the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 


Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TracHers. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 


No. 5. An Oration on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri: By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How to Tracnu Grocrapny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Naturat Scr- 


ENCE IN THE DistrRicT ScHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPILs FROM ScHooLt—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THe RiGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STaTE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THe State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PusLi« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopetr 


ARITHMETIC. 


Review EXERCISE IN 


No. 12. Woman's Work anp EDUCATION 
in AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

No.-13. Synopsis or CouRsE OF STUDY 
IN THE District ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Syiiasus or Lessons In Natu- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GEKMAN Rerorm [nN AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JouR- 


aAL OF EpucaTion. Send stamps to Prepay 
postage. 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 


postage. . 





Please write your name and post- 
Office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
enss with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 


Sheldon’s Readers. 


PREPARED BY 


PROF. E. A. SHELDON, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


NOW READY. 


SHELDON’S SECOND ee 
SHELDON’S THIRD s¢ 
SHELDON’S FOURTH ‘* 
SHELDON’S FIFTH a 


with which we are acquainted. 


the pupil. 

J. W. ARMSTRONG, 

Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 
J. H. HOOSE, 

Principal of Normal School at Cortland. 
M. McVICAR, 

Principal of Normal School at Potsdam. 
CHAS. D. McLEAN, 

Principal of Normal School at Brockport. 
WM. J. MILNE, 

Principal of Normal School at Geneseo. 


HENRY B. BUCKHAM, 
Prineipal of Normal School at Buffalo. 


receipt of price. 


teachers forexamination. 
ers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


743 & 145 Broadway, New York, 


Or the following agents: 
THOMAS SCHOLES, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
C. 8. COOK, care Hadley Brothers & Co., 
Chicago. 


or MADISON BABCOCE, 





608 Chesunt st., St. Lonis, 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 


Principal of State Normal Scnool, Oswego,N.Y. 


With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs 


SHELDON’S PRIMER..... 6G pp. Price 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. 
192 pp ‘‘ 50cts. 
224 pp ‘‘ 75 cts. 
320 pp ‘* $1 25 

$1 50 


We have examined with much care Sheldon’s 
Series of Readers, and consider them the best 
They are, in 
our Judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasing and at tha same time well 


adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in 


*,* Copies sent to any address, post paid, on 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to 
Address the publish- 


EA DLEY’S 


Language Series 
Hadley’s Lessons in Language, price 60c. 











Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar $1 00. 








HADLEY’S LESSONS in LANGUAGE was the 
first book ever published with this or any simi- 
lar title; it was the pioneer in this direction, and 
from its intrinsic merits has attained a popular- 
ity seldem reached by any book. 


LEE & HADLEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
prepared expressly to follow the Lessons in Lan- 
guage, contains more of originality, both as to 
matter and manner of presentation, than any 
other book on the same subject. We can fur- 
nish numerous testimonials on application. 
Every teacher interested in teaching moreof the 
practical use of language, and less of the dry 
technicalities, should examine these books. 


For examination, single copies will be mailed on 
receipt of two-thirds retail price. 


Hadley Brothers & Co., Publishers, 
—— 65 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 


DRURY COLLEGE--Springfld,M Mo 


Fall term for 1875, of 15 weeks, begins Sept. 
9th. For both sexes. Thorough in all things. 
Expenses very mo*erate. Climate unrivaled 
tor healthfulness. Send tor catalogues to N. J. 
MORRISON, President. 8-9 


STATE UNIVERSITY--Columbia, Mo 


Opens 28th September; Law Department, 4th of 
October. Departments of instruction are Col- 
lege and Preparatory, Normal, Agricultural, 
Law, Medical and Analytical Chemistry. The 
University is open to young women. Entrance 
fee $10, with incidental of $5 for each semester. 
Fee for Law and Medical Departmengs, $40 00. 
Board in private families, $3 to $5 per week; in 
clubs it is had at one-half less. By the rapid 
accumulation of the means of instruction, few 
institutions of learning, East or West, equal the 
Missouri University. Send for report and circu- 


lar. DANIEL REED, President. 
8 9-10 


State Normal School 


Emporia, Kansas. 








The fall term of this institution will com- 
mence Sept. 8th. Examination tor admission, 
Sept. 7th. 

Diplomas, which are State certificates, 
awarded to graduates. Tuition for Normal stu- 
dents is free. Incidental fee $2 per term. Stu- 
dents not of legal age (ladies 16 years, gentle- 
men 17), may enter the preparatory department, 
and, according to advancement, be graded m 
either the grummar or high school. Tuition in 
the former is $5; in the latter $7 perterm. Any 
not designing to become teachers will find op- 
portunity in the grammar and high school cour- 
ses ot study, fora thorough business or collegi- 
ate education. All fees must be paid in advanee. 
For full particulars send for circular. 

C. R. POMEROY, President. 


are 


8-9 


12 CARDS With your name 


written in gold, 


Twenty-five Cts., 


samples, 10 cents; 25 different ornamental card 
designs, 25 cents, and agents’ price list. Ad- 


dress J.S. PRESTON, Penman, 
8-9 10 457 Herkimer st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I>=1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, 
Men and W omen 


wanted tosell ned Te TA Cen nial 
Gazetteer of the United States. It 
shows the grand results of 100 years of freedom 
and progress. New and complete. Over 1,060 
pages. Illustrated. 

Itisa whole library. Boston Globe.—Not a 
luxury, but a necessity. Inter-Ocean—All class- 
es buy it, and agents make from $100 to $200a 
month. Want — agent in every city of 
over 10,000. Address 

es ©. McCURDY & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
-9 8- 





GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 
tion Book List, Map Chart and 
Frame Combination. 

a Looe the Publicis of John E, oe he 









es Mae GOODSPEED’S EMP 
Ohicago, 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and tHe East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was Mtroduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduc ion of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and v er 
liberal step tor the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—goed until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 


EsTELLW’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
. Nineteenth Century. 





7A, ML 
as 4 A . 


fy fF recuraron oO 


‘*Language cannot express my appreciation of 
vai value of the Programme ~ | oe 
- SWARM, 
Principal Schools, eee Ill. 





All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 


hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 

stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 

11 N Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 


. ANY AN D 
E verytruw G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N, Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS. 





Teachers’ Chairs. 


Cheap, 


Address 


Very 


And everything else needed in a school room. 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 
J.B. MERWwIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID - SLATING, 


EFOR BLACH BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


Seconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 
Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtu—A fter the first coat, rub the boards smcoth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


0 





. 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, und though there are several imitations, none 
oan produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


« 

N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof ot superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
years since, tor the purpose of testing several of the various aiticles used in the making of Black- 
yoard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, [ have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack or scale off. {Lean furrher aflirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. wt all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have ‘ig ore & 

J. P. SLADE.’’ 


It will I.ast Ten Years. 


Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. 
it desired. Sample as applied to papersent by mail on gig ee 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. 


Brushes furnished 
Send for circular of Black- 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. |! North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 


| PAST AND PRESENT 


AN ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Containing a Record of Past Ages and Notes from the Present. 


Terms, $38 00 a Year. 


Past and Present is the ONLY Magazine devoted to Antiquarian Researches published in the 
United States. 





Quick TIME!!! 


par-NO CHANGE OF CARS=@a 
~VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From 8t. Louis, Columbus 
or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


w$-F or through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 
L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


THOS. P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
8-4-c 











BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railmad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 


Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Rednc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 

long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

IT ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

x} For circular and general information, ad- 
dress . 8S. JOHNSON, 

AcTING LAND COMMISSIONER, 


7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 








The **Granger’’ Combination Desk and Seat. 
Address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 North Seventh street, St. Louis. 








EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs. 
oF ecssennd on from $4 up- 
wards. Send Ge. tor our splen- 
did new Catalogue 











Single copies mailed on receipt of 25ccnts, by addressing the publisher, 


8-10 i53 East 39th street, N. Y. 


JAMES E. KENNY, | 


es, Cuts. &c., Just out, with com- 








Plete illustrated instru: 8 for be- 
am & Co. 148 





CALL BELLS, 





Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. 


Address 


with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


1L N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 





ULANOB 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 


THE BEST SHORTHAND. 





Batered, according to act of Congress, fn the year 1861, by 
anpanw J. Gaanan, in the Clerk's Office of the District Cown 
Mf the United states for the Southern District of New York, 


1 CONSONANT SIGNS \ \. | | 
AND THEIR NAMES, Pee Bee Tee Dee 


FFJm—mvN ( C2)» 
Ohay Jay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dhee En Zee Ise 
Ish Zhay Lay Ar Rey Em En }ng Way Wéb 
> f via ro = 

Wah Yay Yéh Yah Hay Hoh. 


2. Vowels (6,1, &, 8, au, 5, ete.), Diphthongs (f, of 
ou, G, etc.), and sometimes Wor Y followed by a 
vowel (wé, wi, yd, yi, wi, etc.), are represented by 
Dots, Dashes, Angies, and Semicircles opposite the 
heginning, middle, or end of a consonant-stroke ; thus 


" ° . ~ 2 -_ 

Sle toet ate 

est, it, eight, Et, ab, edd, thaw,hawk, doll, toe, love, 
s F 

= V «1 aa . ne a 

ooo, pull, eye, hide, fota, ofl, out, eue, rude, sweet 
« « es 4 ¥ i Ly . a 
wit, ccheahieitite, Genk wilt, Yale, yell, youth, yon, unite, 
seal, steal, pass, passes, past, pastor, pe wre, wet, weighed, 
a oO ee ee 
week, woke, Yale, yawn, wore, wheel, wine, we may. 

8. Signs to express Gioups of Consonants are form- 
od by a few general principles of modifying the 
primary consonant signs ; thus: \ ples, | saddle, 
Gs TN oe MG FT 
vil, pray, epray, sinver, inscribe, anscrew, puff, strives, 
he £” NO >. ude 


pum, pens, punster, lines, passions, operatives, fashions, 





ee Se ks 

(ecision, condensstion, mb cr mp, impose, embition, anchored, 
wi Cite 
banger, letter, older, mother, modern, paid, get, 
exe Fw S wo F 
Glate, prayed, wield, went, drifts, pared, patient, ancient, late 

~“~awv” 
« i ss 6 
fond. new. sight. midst, students state” 


nstruction in Phonography given by mail by 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. Send stamp 
for circular. 8-c 








The Triumph Seat. 
For price and particulars, nddress with stamp 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N, Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 








size 


con’ 








eee 


8s 


amp 


io. 
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THE GOTHIC DESK, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 











Size 4. 


Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Sizel. Back Seat, Sizel. 


N. B.—Five sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils) or single (for one pupil). 

Back Seats, the relation of which to Desks is shown by above cut, are made to match eaeh 
size of Desks. 

In estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table will be found 


convenient. Outside aisles should be 3 feet and inside ones 234 feet wide. 
Floor Space. 
No allowance made for aisles. Widths may be reduced one or more inches if necessary, to econ- 
omize space. 








SINGLE DESKS. 


| 
i 
LONG WIDE. | LONG. 


DOUBLE DESKS. 















WIDE. AGE ACCOMMODATED. 
No. 1. High School ... % in. by 22 in No. 6. 42in. by 33in. 15 to 20 years. 
No. 2. Grammar........ w ** Bin. | No.7. 42in. by 32in. 12 to 16 years. 
No. 3. Ist Intermediate. 21 ‘* — 20% No. 8, 40 or 42 by 2934 in. 10 to 13 years. 
No. 4, 2d ..see--.18 or 21 by 27 in. | No. 9. 36 in by 27 in. 8 to 11 years. 
i i NET. occctenns cok on 18 or2l by Min. | No. 10.36in by in. 5 to 9 years. 








Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
In short, one Desk for every space of 2}¢x3}¢ feet on the floor, may be reckoned. 


School officers who desire to purchase the Best Desks Made, and not knowing just where they 
can find them, should send for information, with stamp, for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR THIS JOURNAL 
Received and Inserted by 


T. D. KELLOGG, 


General Advertising Agent 


5 Beekman st., New York. Postoffice Box 5,740. 


Advertisers should send for my 


EDUCATIONAL LIST, 


the only list of the kind published in the United States. Advertisements inserted in Religious 
Papers, Agricultural, Ladies’ Magazines, Family and Literary Magazines and Papers. Lowest 
tates guaranteed. Send for Summer Resort List (Papers of leading watering places during the 
summer season, where the wealth and fashion and the business men of tke land are gathered to- 
gether, and can thus be reached at trifling cost). Only list of thekind published. 


Local Newspapers of the VU. S., 
Sometimes known as Country Papers, a specialty. Lowest rates in the market. I buy space by 
the column and year, and retail out in space and time to suit customers, at very large discounts 
from paper’s rates. Goods received in payment for advertising, and advertisements inserted at 
low rates in the best lines of select papers, whether the publishers of the desired papers want the 
advertiser’s goods or not. Send for trade circular, state what is wanted, and mail me circulars 
and price lists of goods. 

Advertising exchanges made with good papers and magazines. 
S00ds. 8-10 


THE BEST INK. 


THE HARRISON WRITING INES 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,000 worth sold at retail in New York City alone 
during the past year, among the leading banks and commercial houses, which is evidence of their 
Merits. 

Harrison’s Writing Fluid does not mould, flows ireely, becoming a permanent black 
‘olor soon after writing. 

Harrison’s Letter Ink gives periect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, possessing 
the qualities of the Writing Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first quality. 

Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. 


HARRISON MFC. CO., 


Office, 15 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Goods exchanged for other 





8-10 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


33" Without Change of Cars.-€% 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
13" Without Change of Cars.-€G 


175 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


xy Without Change of Cars.-eg 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





wH-Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





wg-Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Uhicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’1 Sup’t, Chicago. 





EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
Samples free at drug stores. By mail 3 
Boxes 25 cents. 8. PA R, 
19 Platt Street, New York. 


ders. 
cents. 
8-11 








IMPLES, T4.N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 

Rheum, and all rp ie distressing skin 
diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. Trial size25 cents. Samples 
by mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 19 Platt 
street. New Vork 8-1) 





CASE OF 


School Apparatus. 





For particulars, including price, etc., ad- 
dress with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 North Seventh st., St. Louis. 








$52 20ze sere co Pocista alse 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAITIIW AY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct. from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, Han- 
— and all points north. Itis the only route 
‘or 


MILWAUBRESE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of e Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, and is the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
made up of ——_ Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well! ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains. All 
trainsare run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and comfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 204 points in Minnesota, One- 
through train daily. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville,. 
and other poinis, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W.H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 








East or to the West. 


x }Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are;now a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should: 





see that their tickets read via the favorite route, 
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SEATS FOR CHURCHES, 


COURT HOUSES, HALLS, ETC,, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. B. MERWIN, 


MANUFACTUBER AND DEALER IN 


SCHOOL DESKS, OFFICE DESKS, CHURCH SEATS, MAPS, 
Globes, Charts, and school supplies of all kinds. 


NWo.11WN. Seventh st., St. Louis, Mo. 








No. 165. 


REVERSIBLE Back, STATIONARYSEAT. STATIONARY BACK, FOLDING CURVED SLAT SEAT. 


| 

The above cuts represent our best settees for court houses, halls and churches. Werecommend } 
them asthe ‘est seats made. During the past eight years they have given our cnstomers perieci | 
satisfaction, as the subjoined testimonials show. | 

We call attention to the following descrintion: ae | 

Castings are made of the best quality of Scotch pig and Lake Superior iron. In design they | 
are substantial and elegant; they are warranted against breakage in ordinary and legitimat~ use | 

No. 165 has a reversible back, and is reeommende | when the church is used tor Sunday Schoo! | 
or social purposes—as by reversing one seat a large class may be brought face to face. | 

No. 165 hus a paneled back, made of ash and walnut, and the slats of the seat are alternate ash | 
and walnut. 

Where a cheaper seat is desired, our No. 166 is recommended. It is the same as No. 165 in| 
every respect except the back is of plam poplar wood and stained to imitate cherry or walnut. 

No 163 is similar in style to 165, the seat being made to fold up, while the back is stationary. 

No 163 is made with paneled back, the same as No 165, and seat of alternate ash and walnut. 

No 164 is the same as No 163, exeeptit hasa plain back of poplar wood stained to imitate | 
cherry or walnut. = a) 
No 165, 8 feet standard ge No 163, 8 feet standard length; No 166, 8 feet standard length; No | 

164, Steet standard length. Price given on application. 





Scroll Pattern Settee. 
Standard length, 8 feet. Pery neat and well 
braced. Plain back. Made any desired length 

No. 160, size 8 feet by 18 inches, plain back. 


| 
| 

Our method of shipping is in knoek down; | 
wondand castings are taken in this way at a | 
very low rate of charge. The saving in treight | 
‘ey this method more than doubly covers the cost 
of putting the seats together, which is a very 
simple and easy job. The wood fits the castings | 
persectly, the latter are all drilled, and the only | 
work is to put in the scraws. | 

TESTIMONIALS—(Voluntary)—J B. Mer- | 
win—Dear Sir: The new Gothic Reversible seats | 
= into our church, corner Twenty-fourth and 
Morgan streets, St Louis, are so satisfactory, | 
after a thorough trial, and combine so much of 
comfort, utility and economy, that I take pleas- 
ure in recommending them to the attention of all | 
who contemplate seating churches or halls. 


A. C. GEORGE. 

The New Gothic Reversible Seats fur- | 
nished our hall at Webster, Mo., have | 
been the admiration of ourcitizens. They 
are as comfortable as upholstered seats, 
cooler in summer, strong,cheap and con- | 
venient. If 1 had another hall to furnish 
I should buy your seats again. Respect- | 
fully yours, R. P. STUDLEY. 
Ontice Sherif and Collector Audrain Uo. , 

Mexico, Mo 

J. B.MErwin—Dear Sir—The seats fur- 
nished by you to seat our Circuit Conrt 
room are, as regards cheapness, durabil- 
ity and neatness of finish, not excelled by 
any seat made; while the blending to- 
gether of the two colors in the finish adds | 
very mush to the beauty and appearance 
of theroom. Lam, with much respect, 
yours, truly, J. Ww. CARSON, sheritl 
and Collector Audrain county. 
Office Sheriff and Collector, salem, Dent 

County, Mo., Nov. 20. 

J.B Merwin—Dear Sir—The settees 








162, RECITATION SEAT. 


and other furniture for the audience-room of our new Court House, purchased by Mr. J, A. Hick- 
man, contractor, have been put in place, and it gives us ee to say that they are entirely sat- 


isiactory in workmanship, Mie and price. ‘hey are admired by all who enter our Court House 
‘They make a complete outfit. Yours, very truly. Wallace McDonald, Clerk County Court; W. 
Rh. Love, County Treasurer; W. A. Young, County Court Justice: M. B. Hill, Probate Judge; 
S H_ Sherlock, Attorney at Law, Superintendent Public Buildings; D. R. Henderson, Clerk 
County Court; W. T. Stepp, Sheriff Dent County. 
Yazoo City, Mass. 

J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir—We take pleasure in saying that the seats purchased of you by William 
Somes, merchant of this place, for eur new Court House, give complete satisfaction as to 
workmanship, de-ignand price. They are a decided imprevement on anything of the kind we 
have yet seen—comfortable, ornamental and cheap. Respectfully, Robert 
man, W, 8. Epperson, Committee. 

For price lists, estimates and further information, address with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and dealer in School Desks, Office Desks, Church Seats, Maps, Globes, Charts and 
School Supplies of all kinds. 


No. |i N. Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. | 


udson, Robert Bow- 


A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ART OF 
‘Teaching School 


J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VoLumME, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


HE highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correct instruction. Every 
teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of price, 
$1 50. It teaches— 

How to. Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

I—Education. 

Il—Discipline. 

**  Ilf—School Authorities. 

ss 1V—Organization. 

rs V—Munagement. 

ee Vi—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 

ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


Chapter 


etc. 

** ViIl—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) 

** Vili—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 

” IX—Methods of tnstruction—Contin- 

ued. (Geography.) 

X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 

ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

XI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) 

‘* XiIl—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

* XilI—Methods ot Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 
Music ) 

XIV—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (History.) 

** XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

** XViI—Higher Education. 

** XVi[—Government. 

‘«X VIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale ot— 

Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
with stamp forreply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUB, MO. 


1LN. 


Office Desks 


Of all Kinds, 
Styles and Prices. 


Write for prices and circulars, and send stamp 


for reply, to 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. 11 


North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo., next 


door to Polytechnic Institute. 





FALL, 18%5. 


To the Trade Dealing in 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


&c., &c. 


The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 
tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- 
man & Howell), and made other very consider- 
| able additions for the general supply of goods 
in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
laneous Books of every description, Blank 
Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 
plies. And having arranged to offer special 
advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance of 
favors from his old friends and orders from the 
Trade at large’ 


Books and other articles ordered, if not in 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. 


Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, 
will be ordered and sent with the least possible 
delay, this will be done in all cases, unless oth- 
erwise instructed. 


Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at 
as low rates as any house in the South or West. 
Buying directly from the manufacturers, and 
being content to sell close for cash, the Trade 
ean rely on touching bottom by purchasing from 
this house. 


Customers having unsalable school books 
(dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
for other goods, will please send list, giving 
number of each kind—title of book in full—year 
published—name of publisher—when entered— 
and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
etc). No exact offer can be made until books 
are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of 
goods. 


TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
rangement please send city references. Orders 
received and filled on this basis only. 


The following catalogues have been issued an 
will be sent on application. In ordering please 
specify the particular catatogue wanted: 


Stationery. Price List.......-...........2..- free 
Price List Printers’ Supplies..........:..... free. 
tad Blank Books.......... free 


Catalogue Globes and School Apparatus... .10cts 

Catalogue Optical and Mathematical Instru- 
ments 

Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 


Artists’ Material, etc......................10cts 
Catalogue School Books.................... free. 
Catalogue Law Books...............0....... free. 
Catalogue Medical Books................... free. 
Catalogue Agricultural Books.............. free. 


| 
wc" Any book published in the United States 


or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 


A. SEITL.LE'=S", 
108 Church st., Nashville, Tenn. 








= 


